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THE ROBBER. 





RY H. K. SPOFFORD. 





My life had been broken and entered, and theft 
Committed *gainst me; 

Peace and rest had been stolen. The single clew left 
Was a memory. 


That life was so bare; rest gone, nought but grief 
Ry the hearth, 
[bat 1 took the sweet memory, and searched for the 
thief 
TiLrough the earth. 


I know her again by the peace and the rest . 
That returned unto me; 

But when the lost gems were restored to my breast, 
She did not go free, 


For, by strongest of fetters, the thief I have bound 
And tmprisoned for life; 

I guard in my heart with the treasures I found— 
My robber, my wife. 
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Almost Sacrificed. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘BARBARA GRAHAM,”’ 
‘“TWICE MARRIED,’’ ‘‘ MABEL 
MAY,’’ ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER IV.—[contTinveEp. } 

\LARA was accustomed to slights and 

neglect—to be placed in the back- 
ground, and be treated as achild. She had 
despised the treatment almost too much to 
resent it, but now she rebelled. Her mind 
took in the position in a moment—the infa- 
ious wrong, the despicable scheining, the 
utter disregard of one verging on woinsn- 
hood, though as yet utterly deprived of her 
rights. 

Clara felt 1t all, and she resolved not to 
spare the culprits as occasion offered; but 
as yet she bided her time. 

She paused foratew minutes, listening 
to the dialogue that was being carried on, 
though perhaps as much to collect her own 
thoughts and ideas as to play the listener. 
She heard the briet compliments, the rapid 
questions and answers as to the journey, 
elc. ; she could see Alwynne’s eyes wander 
to the door as he answered the polite and 
curious inquiries of his hostess; but ber 
own name was not mentioned. At last he 
said, abruptly— 

‘Is not Clara in the house ?”’ 

‘“] think not,” replied Mrs. Nugent, with 
a shrug of the shoulders. 

‘The child is so peculiar in her habits and 
fancies that I never know what may be her 
iext freak, nor whereshe mnay happen to 
be at any hour of the day—or, [ was going 
to say, night.” 

“She has forgotten her old playmate per- 
haps?" he said, with a slight contraction of 
the brow. 

“Her absence looks sadly like it, I own. 
But you must call to mind that she was 80 
entirely a child when you left she could be 
scarcely expected to remember you for all 
these years; and poor Clara is of 4 reserved 
Strange teimper.”’ 

—‘‘Is she like her mother?” he asked. 

“Only in her feeble health and capricious | 
morose temper. 

“I have been extremely tender, and I 
hope judicious, with her; but she 1s singular 
and so fragile a creature that 1 fear I have 
but poorly succeeded in making ber what 
the heiress of this domain should be."’ 

Aud a glance of meaning maternal pride 
fell on her own handsome, blooming 





daughter, as she sat in the pride of her | 
loveliness. 
Alwynne’s eyes followed Mrs. Nugent’s | 


ringly fora moment, and rested on 
8 Drilliant lace, but they quickly 
passed to a portrait immediately above 


where the girl sat, and lingered there long | 
and lovingly. 


Clara saw his gaze, and her eyes filled at 
tender recollections of a happy tine when 
that beautiful mother had cradled her in 
her arms, anda tall lad had purchased 
kisses with flowers. 

A sudden tancy seized her, and, without 
pausing to reflect, she obeyed the girlish 
impulse. 

She was like her mother, she knew. She 
resolved to take advantage of the circum- 
stunce to win a girlish victory over her de- 
ceittul relatives. 

In the picture her mother was dressed 
in white; a cluster of scarlet geranium 
blossoins glowed in her hand, a simall an- 
tique locket depended from her neck, and 
the whole figure stood forth as it were from 
a background of warm-hued drapery. 

Clara wore white, as was her wont in the 
suminer season. 

She hastily took out the simple gold 
comb that supported her glossy, waving 
hair, shook the tresses loose on her shoul- 
ders, and, plucking a rich cluster of blos- 
soms froin the plants that surrounded her, 
placed them amidst the thick natural curls, 
in the exact position of the flowers in the 
portrait. 

The identical locket was on her neck. 
The heavy crimson velvet curtains that 
hung on each side of the conservatory doors 
and that served as a protection from tne 
cool breeze of evening or the winds of win- 
ter, forined « suitable background. 

Clara stepped noiselessly forward her 
eyes sparkling with girlish malice at the 
surprise which her ruse would give to one 
of the persons concerned, and the annoy- 
ance it would cause to the others. 

Eleanor saw her tirst; ber smiling face 
suddenly clouded with a dark expression. 
Mrs. Nugent’s quick eyes detected the 
change in her daughter ; the next moment 
she too had perceived the cause, and the 
glance that she levelled at the girlish 
figure would have caused a more easily 
daunted spirit to shrink into absolute noth- 
ingness. 

Alwynne Compton’s eyes followed the 
lead of his companion’s. 

He paused abruptly in the middie of a 
sentence, gazed intently for a moinent, 
siniled that wondrous s:nile of his, and 
then sprang towards Clara with his hands 
extended. 

“Is it really little Clara, or that portrait 
come down troin the fraise ?’’ he said, as 
the young girl gave him her hand, and 
laughed the most joyous laugh that had 
passed her lips fur inanay along year. 

“Yes, it is really your little playinate, 
who has never forgotten you, and who 
would have been the very first to welcoine 

you if she had been told that you were coin- 
ing. 

“T ain glad—oh, so glad to see you again, 
Alwynne!”’ 

The cordial greeting, the old 
name, the affectionate and trusting look, 
seeined to touch and thaw the inner tan, 
to banish the long years that had changed 
boy and girl tc man and woinan, and to re- 
call the happy past once more. He bent 
his head as if to kiss the ruby lips that 
laughed so teinptingly betore him. 

Then he ehecked himself, and looked 
with a comic mixture of hesitation and of 
daring on his features. 

The expression, the gesture, were #0 like 
the Alwynne of old days that Clara forgot 
her eighteen years, and held up her face as 
frankly as of old. 

“You may, Alwynne if you wish !"’ 

He laughed the old familiar, joyous laugh 
and, bending his tall forin, pressed a kiss 
on the unresisting |! ps 

“Clara, I am surprise 
self! 

The stern voice of Mrs 
conveyed to Clara, at any rate, such a world 


Nugent, 


It was the portrait of Constance Nugent | of indignant displeasure, recalled them to 


in her full beauty. 


present surroundings. Alwynone drew the 





girl's hand through his arin, and led her 
forward into the room. The gesture was 
significant. 

Clara felt strong in her new ally, and her 
reply was as careless and calin as if their 
positions had been reversed. 

“I can’t helpit mamma. If you do not 
prepare me for such a surprise as this, you 
cannot expect me to behave with Eleanor's 
dignified elegance. As forgetting wyself | 
wish I could.” 

“Had you not better run upstairs, dear, 
and let Marie dress your hair again? It is 
scarcely well to act ainateur theatricals off 
the stage,” said Eleanor, with ill-concealed 
bitterness. 

“Thank you, dear, I am quite content. 
Alwynne, I know, will like my hair in this 
untidy state, for old times’ sake, and the 


geranium blossoms are old favorites of his. | 


And your toilette is so faultless that he can 
look at you, if he wishes for an irreproacha- 
ble ‘get up’ to rest his eyes on.”’ 

Alwynne’s eyes had glanced rapidly from 
face to face in this little passage of arins; 
and Clara fancied that he already could dis- 
cern the state of the domestic politics. Mrs, 
Nugeut sighed, and Eleanor covered her 
eyes with the patient sufferance of a mar- 
tyr. 

It was an old ruse when the orphan had 
been goaded on to some sharp speech, some 
unwonted display of temper. 

Frequently the girl's heart had melted at 
the well-acted regrets, and she had herself 
suffered for the sharpirritation she had be- 
trayed, and entreated torgiveness; but now 
she only shrugged her shoulders, and 
spoke out more freely still. 

She was determined that Alwynne 
should understand her position ereany ex 
parte statements should prejudice him 
against her. 

“You see, Iam as wild and wilful as, 
Alwynne. Nay, perhaps more #0, because 
forso inany yearsI have had no one to 
care for or love me. Tam just what you 
see—a woman treated like a child, an or- 
phan witbout a true friend an heiress who 
can attain neither liberty, health nor happi- 
nees.”’ 

Clara had miscalculated her strength. 

Her voice faltered, and she would have 
inevitably broken down had not dinner 
been then announced. Alwynne offered 
his arm to Mrs. Nugent who was pale with 
anger. 

Eleanor gave her young sister a lightning 
like glance as she passed her without a 


| word ; and Clara followed to the dining- 


room, checking her tears as best she could. 
No allusion was make 
burst, the presence of the servants acting 
as a welcome restraint to the whole party, 
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love,’’ presently said Mra. Nugent; “it is 
too damp for you in the grounds. 

“Eleanor, do you remain with your sis- 
ter, while 1 show Mr. Compton some of 
our improverments.”’ 

“Certainly, inamima,’’ replied Eleanor, 
with graceful readiness; but the instant 
the pair were out of hearing she turned to 
Clara with a bitter look and a voice that was 
acid in its sharpness, 

“How dare you inake such an exhibition 
of yourself, and talk in that mad way be- 
fore Mr. Compton!’ she demanded. “I 
shall advise mainina to forbid your appear- 
ing in society if you cannot conduct your- 
self better.”’ 

“If you say another word, Eleanor, I will 
follow themn and tell Alwynne what he can 
soon test for hiinself—that your complexion 
and your hair are scarcely more genuine 
than the sweetness of your temper!" was the 
reply. 

Clara could at times be as fearless as, and 
far inore biting in her sarcasins than her 
step-sister. 

Eleanor feared ber in such moods,and she 
hastily rose and entered the as if 
alarined that Clara might be induced to 
carry her threat into execution, 

Clara smniled bitterly at her flight, and 
then, quickly forgeting the little scene, she 
becaine absorbed in her observation of the 
pair who paced slowly to and fro on the 
broad terraces beneath. 

They were certainly not looking at the 
improvements, for their eyes were turned 
neither to the right nor to the left, and they 
walked with the slow, deliberate step of 
persons who were unconscious of all that 
was lying around before their eyes. 

Evidently something of unusual interest 
was being discussed. 

Clara could tell it from the expression of 
their faces, the subdued tone of their voices 
and their utter disregard of the dew and the 
deepening twilight. 

She could hear nothing, yet she 
that they were speaking of her. 

Mrs. Nugent spoke rapidly; Alwynne 
listened attentively, asked a question now 
and then, and evidently a imental 
note of the replies, to judge from the 
thoughtful expression of his face. 

Clara felt sure that they spoke of her; 
and like inost sensitive natures, it irritated 
her nerves. 

As she sat there in the twilight, she 
worked herself almost into a fever while 
trying Ww imagine why she was the subject 
of that long and earnest conversation. Was 
her stepmother slandering her to the only 
being for whose opinion she cared a straw ; 


house, 


knew 


tnade 


or was Alwynne striving to learn the truth 


only safe and abstract subjects were dis | 


| cussed, and Clara soon banished all signs of | 


familiar | 


emotion frown ber. face. 

Still, it was an unootmfortable meal—no 
one was at ease. 

Alwynne’s keen glance wandered from 
one to another, and his thoughts were evi- 


_ dently not on the subjects on which he was 


con versing. 

Mrs. Nugent and Eleanor were con- 
strained, and scarcely able to control the 
mortified rage that crimsoned their cheeks 
and darted in violent tierceness from their 
eyes when they deeined Alwynne’s atten- 
tion engrossed; but Clara sat silent and 
subdued. 

Her inomentary strength bad passed with 
the excicement. 

The words she had speken had kindled 
the self pity that was ever dormant in her 


young heart, and had she given way it 
motion would ave purest 
ars 
were giad ‘ AK ’ 

lovely sunset an excuse |! ea iu 
dinner-room and wandering into the play 
grounds. 

“Stay here on the terrace, Clara, my 


as to her past life, her health, her 
tastes, her prospects ? 

Clara would have disregarded her step- 
mother’s injunctions and crossed the damp 
grass to interrupt the irritating conference, 
but that she already felt a kind of tear 
of offending or shocking Alwynne Comp- 
ton. 

He might excuse girlish outbursts of feel- 
ing or tewper, but to intrude unasked and 
contrary to an express behest, on @ private 
conversation would be a breach of delicacy 
and duty that would lower her in her 
esteci. 

Luckily for the girl's self-command, the 
appearance of lights in the drawing-room 
and the sound of Eleanor’s piano seetned to 


Iragile 


attract thern. 

As they approached, she heard the step- 
mother say— 

“T would not have confided this secret to 
any one but yourself, for I have confidence 


n ¥ if My t | ‘ r Mc re-t I 


efforts to meet y 
The tone was anything but warin 
Mrs. Nugent appeared fully satustied, 
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] Alwynne wasin England; Alwyp 

ta jess, watching the fair a pret ba of ber in the long sian 
yotion , there with he , Alwynne had known and loved her 
ao” he proper i f er—he would not see her child moth. 
Fad i. ypear. Se over with impunity. ‘rnin | 
ame over Her trials were over now, a 


' - y . | 
Drawing near to her step-daughter, she “}lere—I will have this carved box and ~ +] sat ne 
f unease 
addressed Clara in a voice that was provok- 1 what is in it. . ‘fled > 
ingly sweet and cordial —a voice that “— ae does nes a | the reptile sh 
- " wn) j r in ‘There is no Key. 7 , sig - 
irritated the girl, since it was only use have the key,” said Alwynne, hesitat- | moving. . She had a friend, a protector 
4 ‘ i om “] have the é Alwy ie wl , 
public); and she a oe *, at “A strange th coiled el ww the enemies rede aened. a ongth 
che could not eid, ‘hy are you out #0 Then, taking a small key from his guard, | me as the creature t » attrac silenced and sham oa *. ee es 
“Imprudent child, why y he added, “That box was put there for | and wound down my red She never dreained ¢ Alwynne had ao 
late ?”’ oe i. milk. pal ap aid wer—that he could but 
7 ’ j unds iree » v° ; ‘ a : m 
I was out inthe gro on did net “It bas nothing pretty or valuable in it. rhe instant its hooded ng 114 im, | that he could not alter the position ig 
later than this last night, and you ptance.”’ | react forward to the temp ng ait, father’s wish had placed her 
feel any anxiety about me. Eleanor’s mood | It is not worth your acceptance. tt > irl’ weapon fell with uner seek thes ~~ 
. r amen i the bats,”’ | “Is it yours?” = 1 ; inte er. gh : 
a a “ ae i err ; “Tt was till you expressed a wish for it.’’ | and the creature dropped = She had woman’s +e the ro 
"Cle of awl tl at Alwynne would speak, | “I beg your pardon—I did not know that | 1 am not ashamed ‘+ = uy rood, and the a oe * i — she 
shee eit cal ht show by her change of \it was not intended to go with the rest, | ness seized ine ne t eG Sante aa Gal ot, woman 8 — 2 bee loved a 
Saulk Gaal maemasee that the irritation was | The pretty carving struck my fancy. ButT | and = See ey tel, eae girl eee ‘man’s intensity, though « girl's fas 
: ’ j 1. . j wad.’’ uch, with the Dez ’ 
, C , ’ ’ ther’s oppres | will have this charming fan instead. | aco , er: ~ , ‘ oe 
omy mde Bp ae PI She held up the box to Alwynne. Ue | had saved my life bending pte -_ bea A a delicious hour that Clara spentia 
He merely looked at ber with a half. | smiled kindly on her. — applying stimulants to my un It see seeath to eal . 
pitying gaze that she could not bear, and | ‘You look asif you wished to know what | ane ; T shook off the weakness | her chan Gi ) onat oe a ee 
she entered the room hastily to escape it. is in that inysterious casket,” he said. phonon rod my hank my fairand he | She - ae down the io | = 
Eleanor turned, smiling and gracious, “Yos, Iam atrue woman; Daim intensely and found words to yee sd? ‘ 204 . ’ own 1 while 
from the piano leaving a brilliant air un- | curious to know what this thing is which is | babe preRneTSy BOSS Se Eleanor white dress, 1} he. happy relectianml 
oat enaene « ssmall | neither pretty nor valuable, and yet is so) “And who was ’ © . . ; 
finished, and moved gracefully to the small | prc A guarded. May I open it ‘and take | “She was the daughter of my host and | hair, — put ew how long she had thus 
aay poe ; sar he 1‘ engaged | a peep?” " | the sister of my dearest friend, whom I may | — ‘up - nel x of her chamber 
Alw yrnne sat down near her,anc BAK “ “a don't be frightened.”’ some dav present to you. | hey are ih Eng- She scarce y Sree rht flashing on the dark. 
her in animated conversation. ¥eu—only don't be frightened. and now.” _ Sat; but the grat e fori of her 
tage ie. posed yptesnguaincs say ae. a 8 and | k COME PESEENES ane eayEy Verner Me | gg ol keep this asa souvenir of Miss | roused her, and alig ~“¥ Stately 
Iwynne showed no mean knowledge of | key. ; phew é J : é ened room Freveanaan 
he jy sae if he wore not a performer, of | A slight ery ~~ ey her, for within coiled | —— _ alias —- step-mother. ! ot 
which Eleanor playfully accused him. No | round in shiny coils, lay a cobra di capello, “What se her name ; “Not in bed yet Cla ane ane im 
one noticed the heiress of that richly-adorn- , the deadliest of suakes. : . } pony een ‘ ‘ lic ever to be | always doing what as ' r you, 
ed mansion, as sho sat ina distant recess, | “Oh, Alwynne, how terrible! Why do| “Yes, I kept itas a relic, n F erints cs pio few words n the 
bh: though Clete was ton Reaerae, 200 | yew hee el 1 it f ? Tell 1] af ot left your heartin exchange | are not always to be seen phys bumor 
ry ’ joi fersa- - sxreaid it coine from? Tell ine all | ‘ oau ys . i Va s : + enn ” 
—_? is a ee pompine sc — Pe... - re ait ) | for vour life ?” said Eleanor, with affected hong tag gtr 
On, OF OVEN Sppe : ’ : : archne yr belng at § : : 
ward she hed 4 strange conviction that |  Alwynne laughed, | archness. ' iven long since.” he | takes ling . onder!” and 
Alwynne knew oxactly where sho was, “You are the same little impetuous ty- “Ol, that had been give n long since, | aimed & inne eonlel DaS glance o 
what she was doing how she looked, and | rant that used to siton my Knee, and crave replied, with a curious smile. v Fg 


ing sensation ¢ 


one 
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; : for stories twelve years since. Do you re- Clara did not speak ; she only heard the Mrs. Nugent. eve S ai as rhter. 
” Tac aot sme we had been removed | member, Clara?’ — ; foolish, stereotyped railleries that followed pity ~—— ppl ecg her ail with white 
d « © Lea-er wae ta 0 2 “ ’ : B : ie . | herse Vv the side o 
Alwynne went uo the piano and turned the “T have forgotten nothing, was the re- from ble pancca i 4 a on ee The oir mao’ betas with proud 
leaves for Eleanor while she sang. ply—‘‘nothing that happened then. ‘ beg age — ~ 1 zo little of _ ot cheeks and eyes that glittered 
Clara slowly approached him, till at There was a brief SHenCE, Alwynne ap- ‘really we have hear "a a a wh ther detiance. 7 talk while 
length she was alimost close to where he | peared to be studying the girl's face; and bate thas I 7 Pty her ~— ” “Sit down, Clara. I canne g M0 spring 
stot. oe neither embarrassed nor annoyed nae ? — Olnpton ? ein, Gee on you were aaa 
She pli ' de e portrait of her | at the serutiny. NOt YOu. : : cere wee ome Digg 
ot sagen pia phos 9 poo m | She bade him begin in the same old im- Alwynne spoke with a decided brevity | a sent eg oe silent 
} 4 , ’ 1r ime , werious style which she had used as an in- that stopped all further inquiries. ’ é 
fell on her ear, and melody after melody ‘ bov ¢ His two questioners looked baflled, as “I have had much troubl 
poured from her lips, Clara grow | fant girl to ae a. opt , slight pause if scarcely suowiour what course to take, or | Clara, from the hour when you 
} corona oo ae with _ aaa ee ee eee what lo door sav next; and Clara was con- ae | left you ote —— 
mstrument, te ive ’ - ro : 3 | “a ? a minds , “yes : —_. ass vO ) Y » oO 4 
eyes tixedon the fair sweet face opposite to “I will not begin with my old tonce upon | Selous ofa me nse of es of . rf Beet belly ove geal 
her on the wall. atime,’ Clara, but say at once that last yoar . feeling that she had lost some new —— ' Han eB! with pan teal 
A sudden break in the song aroused her, | I was dining with some friends in Caicucca, possession that was a, to bol _ _ ta... Schenid Lewe an Ga 
It arose from the musician's pausing toturn | when, as we were sitting sinoking near an searcel)y weap mae pet. Ae a rt Cm - . | severely, or take measures that 
a leal—-tor Alwynne had failed in his duty. | open window, looking into the garden, » —why she shoul cm a ager Alwyune painful to me, I will just tell yo 
Clara glanced at him. something cold glided up my sleeve. I had returned and was near to ier. ie fox a ot ‘she on awthanaill 
; vt aes ' vw | caught a glimpse of the creature—it was a She looked up at him with an instinctive hat al 1 J! , y 
He did _ — * tor bn any ious of her pa ng K I appealing glance faney from Mr. Compton’s kind 
rresence, till she whispere ODT: nm = ye - eS 2 a agg ; hia a 
ae Dove ienmetben your early play- “IT had presence of mind enough to sit fle was vee Ag ber speaking face, and Ae 5 aS ae vend rh 
— mr teats Bey — Intorined my cour | her —— instantly ” ii I se tl | Your part which must lead to the 
Hie glaneed over his shoulder, but Mrs, | panions what had happened, begying thei | Then, witha woman rhe ge she — aoe cra Paden 
Nugent was busy with her netting, and | not to risk my life by any disturbance, but awkward pause, and veiled her own feel- “Mr Compton is privately engag 
. ° 4 , ‘ : » t . 
Eleanor was carefully executing the last | to devise some plan of help if possible, | ings by saying ; a j young lady of whom he spoke to-1 
thrills of her song, unconscious of those be- | They were much alarmed but the sole plan =g do not wonder you keep that fearfu Sateemted Use Grat te one tt ta 
hind her, they could devise was to send for a snake- thing and value it, ; | ain aie he has dene ial 
Bending down over Clara, he said, witha | charmer, hoping to lure the reptile down, “T should like to see that brave girl. pas or it raown at premet = 
look a8 keen as it was kind — asthere was no way of killing bim without | Have you a picture of her ? 7 p a Shand cnn sale, but her ones a 
“You think that we have been talking of | certain risk to my life.” “Of coursse—whata silly question, Clara! trusetin rly an ner shepaactnte 6 
vou, and you taney that the friend of old | Clara was breathless, but, as Alwynne put in Kleanor. | “te ip coad ik ha tel “on ‘ 
times may change, | paused she gasped out— — have a sketch of the scene in ny port- | and net wien tein shaerenate On 
“Banish your fear; trust him whatever “Oh, Alwynne, how did you feel?” tolio,”’ said Alwynne, disregarding the last _—— ao P; a 4 me if ian 
betides, =” “Exeited, of course but not terrified. I | remark, **which you ean have if you like. Gekdene: , = " It re m andesl 
“Will you ?” have faced death in many shapes and was But now, as you have given away so reck- | aa " ¥ er A ¥-4 ae oS 
“oy will try.”” not daunted even by this horrible prospect. | lessly all that T placed at) your disposal, I & ( - Po mec lled Mrs. N t 
As she uttered the words Eleanor ceased, | [ sat silent and motionless, thinking of ny ee a a for you that must | whan tested called Mrs. Nugen 
’ ed to thank the fair singer for her | sins, ny whole life, of all I loved best—of | go into no other hands, s B ’ Pa 
a stan tuatieae | the famees the joys, tne duties thattoall ap | ‘Press that brass ornament in the corner | FE nM mh a ep alw re wi 
“And now, Mr. Compton, let us see the | pearance would speedily cease. 1 offered of the chest, and accept what lies in the | re ch facts, but this cne istrue 
Indian curiosities of w hich you spoke at oarnest prayers to Him Who would spare wach > po Came Me. Comphen meee ee 
dinner; it will be an amusement to look at | iny life, or reeeive ny soul in death. There Clara 1 : ae f . $e. 
them and hear all the stories connected with | 1 was, with that venomous creature coiling Fenve Was : aos. flat mre — Pi me a or comimbunicating the 
* ss; Sle i srose fre ’ igher and higher asthe warmthof my arin | Opened, was found to conta a set of In- . : , , 
ed ee ee ee ee aaa ©. . ‘ ae pearls of unusual size and great | hag I age agen | pe — 
Perhaps she pereeived that) her ae “T had been ill—I was still weak and | beauty. , . . , wer ed abr e sem ee 
step-sister was looking unusually animatec nervous; the servant was long gone; the They appeared in’ value almost price- mpaight = 5: 
and attractive at the moment, and that feeling that I inust not nove gave ime an less, ; ‘Ile wishes of course to behave 
Alwynne’'s eves were fixed upon her with | intense desire to spring up and shake off Clara stood speechless with surprise and | kindness and attention without being 
uninistiakable interest. | the loathsome creature—a movement which | pleasure, and Alwynne quickly placed the | understood, 
Alwynne assented, would have been certain death. | glittering ornaments on her neck and arms, _ “He told me that he should take b 
Herang the bell, with Mrs. Nugent's | “So I saton, ny arin feeling like ice, my | and in her ears, time to tell you all; and I am really 
permission, and ordered in a cedar cLest, | heart like fire, and a growing certainty | “Your dear mother loved pearls, Clara, ing my promise when I repeat his 
which was eageriy surrounded by the little creeping over me, a horrible sensation that | and bade me bring heraset when I came | you. 
group. | | could not bear it much longer. | back. “But I cannot let ycur father's ¢ + 
He smilingly gave the key to Clara, bid- | “My friends sat watching me in breath “T got these tor Mn r mnany Vears SINCE, have in so untmaidenly a mnanner, al 
ding her to open the chest, and dispose of | less suspense, and have preserved them for you. They | by such faults and without trying ®& 
its contents at pleasure. | “Nothing broke the silence but an ocea- | would have been hers had she lived; so you | her from the conteinpt of others.”’ 
Back flew the lid, and adelicious perfume | sional suppressed whisper. Inust wear them for both our sakes. Lee | “IT shall ask Alwynne,”’ gasped ( 
filled the room. “My nerves were so highly strung that | them be the only, jewels you wear on your | “It is talse. He never could so fo 
What treasures were unfolded under | the faintest sound struck on ty cars with wedding dhiv—thit is all I ask. inisjudge me--he knows why [ am 
Clara's impatient fingers ! the painful force of asudden blow. A few | Clara ghaneod at her step-mother and sis- | see him.” 
ludian muslins, brilliant searfs, costly | minutes more, T believe, would have been | ter. |. “Ile knows too well, I suspect; I § 
| looking at vou more than once witl 
never been per- 1s 


shawls, coral and ivory ornaments, per- | fatal to me. “Her wedding: day 1 
fumes in dainty flasks, quaint fans, silks of “My head began to swim, mv thoughts Such an occasion had lg eXpression. in 
wondrous fineness, and tovs that ladies love were wandering, and I was fast losing the Initted to be named or thought ol ly her; “Of cotirse he saw your folly, and, 
to strew about their apartments, of strange mastery over myself: the grave, rather than the bridal-wreath, | your asking him, he can only suppo# 
and lovely workmanship and design—all | “Suddenly something white glided into | had ever been ominously hinted at ia her | have one motive. se. 
were there. the room. hear inner. . ; “Jealous girls only ask such queer ¥ Qf 
“Come, Clara, as you are queen of the “IT dared pot turn ny head to look ; but, Phe lices of Mrs. Nugent and her daugh- | none else. slishe 
ifts, itistime you began to tulfil your | guessing that it was the serpent-charmer, 1) ter were dark with ill-suppressed seorn and **Do not let him put you down as fot °"" 
uties,”’ observed Alwynne, taking note of | turned ny eyes slowly in the direction of | rage. | Clara.” “— 
Eleanor’s ill-concealed impatience. the figure. “Eleanor asked him,” said the girl, tr“ 
“T believe the youngest al wavs distribute “It was no Indian, but a girl, young and to assume her usual defiance. “Is ” ah a 
lottery prizes,"’ put in Mrs. Nugent with a | of my own country, who stood pausing fora the list of jealous yvirls, madain ?” .- 
well-feigned cordiality. ) Inoment, witha cup in one hand and a tul- |! “Eleanor asked in pure jest, before us 
‘Take what vou like,” said Clara. “Mrs > war in the other.” She replaced them in their velvet cases and and on the spur ofthe moment. That is 
Nugent can choose first, then KMleanor, and “What isa tulwar?”’ asked Eleanor, who thanked Alw yane Ww ith alook rather than very different thing from making 4 serk 
let the rest be distributed among our dropped her occupation to listen. words. inquiry. ‘ 
friends. | A b tyro like a small English sabre,” Seon afterwards they separated tor the ‘‘And Eleanor’s words were sim ily p! 
“1 so seldom have anything to give away | replied Alwynne. | night. ful raillery that could not be mre 
that it will be charming to offer such lovely “Was the girl pretty?’ asked the young As Alwynne took Clara's hand in his, he | stood. yi ; 
presents, lady again. : held it fora moment, with the same intent, “I wish you resembled her iu be 
“It was very kind of you, Alwynne, to * 45 she was beautiful—faultlessly beau- | inquiring look he had once before that propriety of demeanor, Clara.” 
bring them."’ tiful.”’ eveulng directed on her face, uf should be extre , amar 
Clara gave him one of the smiles that “Never tnind that; go on Alwyune,” ex- “What is it?” she asked, nervously, her,” was Ae silat tonne set 
rarely lighted her face, and that gave it a claimed Clara, breathlessly. *“Nothing—I shall talk with you more to- | her in any one respect 6. aR ay Ta 
beanty superior even to that of her lovely “Well, this lovely girl stood for an in- | 1 oTrOW despise myself if such ¢ . slitie e 4 El mere 
mothers gazing at iné with a reassuring sinile that ' 1 inso low a! were even latent in n brome =f. 41Cary, 
mi t warmed = steadied my nerves at onc: 1eal 
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liowever, strong in her new ally, Clara 
quictiy surveyed herself in the mirror, half 
astonished at the great beauty ofthe jewels 
and then, quickly divesting herself ot them 
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ial dripping sireau acup of milk ) th ‘ ( rla 4 i . re } cote “uC ; 

sitting on the zg nd with only a tl window-ledge. was quite ready to leave the room w , eR c , emer 
dal-wood case in her hand. “The instant I saw the action, I remeu- | lest a sisterly lecture should cutiven taal saeuade prea ec ae which I shall, 
“What will you keep lor yourseli?”’ be bered to have heard that snakes are pas- | progress up the staircase to their rooins, | Mr Com pto1 soak can seeeoponete ‘ee 
ashed. 7 sionately fond of milk, and I wondered t was areliefto be alone—a relief to in- | inclined ” pod 1c te —. ght perhaps 
“I ain ungrateful, I fear,” she said, “to why I had not thought of the expedient | dulge the delicious reflections that the | ; eet Qountall Haus non per ah ree aed 

dispose of your kind gilts so lavishly. | SOUES. | evening Ss strange events had called forth. | Strict ademeanor and reserve = on bu 
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:ble to your flighty nature; further, 
you must give me your solemn promise 
that you will not allude to the circum- 
stances that I have confided to you. It is 
on those conditions, and those alone, that I 
can permit you to continue the unreserved 
friendship that appears to 
with your early years.” 


Clara remained silent and thoughtful for | 


some minutes. 

There were many considerations that 
weighed with her ere she gave her decision. 
Girl though she was, she yet had sufficient 
discerninent to suspect her step-tmother in 
this matter. 

There was too much earnestness in the 
lady's manner to vouch for her disinterest- 
edness. 


Again, she knew that Mrs. Nugent was | 


capable of any subteriuge, of any unsern- 
pulousness to effect her purpose; and, if she 
resisted her present cominands, it would he 


impossible to estimate the extent of her de- | 


ception or wrongful assumption of power. 
The natural instinet of the girl’s heart 
guided her also in some measure, 

She felt that there was a shadow of proha- 
bility and a shadowof truth in what was 
said. 

Why should not Alwynne love the fair, 
heroic girl, whose every action in the pre- 
servation of his life showed the highest 
qualities of woiman’s devotion? If she 
questioned him as to his ininost secret, 
would it not appear as if she could not wait 
tor his voluntary contidences ? 

It was enough. 

She took her resolve, 

“IT will promise not to speak to Alwynne 
on the subject that you have contided to 
ine,”’ she said, calmly. 

“As tomy conduct, I claim the right to 
bebave as I please tothe adopted brother of 
my childhood and the dear friend and ward 
of ny parents.”’ 

And the girl turned haughtily away, 
though the tears glistened in her eyes and 
nearly rained down the fair cheeks, 

Mrs. Nugent saw that she had gone far 
enough. 

“IT suppose T must leave you to yourself,” 
she said, with a Sharpness of tone that be- 
lied the sigh that accompanied the words ; 
“but I warn you that, if you wish to pre- 
serve Mr. Compton's friendship or good 
opinion, or win for yourself future respect 
in life, you must assume avery different 
deportinent. 

“I’in absolutely disgusted at what I have 
hitherto seen in you.”’ 

And Mrs. Nugent, taking up her candle, 
swept cutot the room;and Clara shivered as 
if a cutting east wind bad swept over her. 
With a sickening chill she nestled into her 
bed, with the hopelessness of one who cares 
not whether her couch be her last resting- 
place. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


| So Goes the World. 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 


YETTA!” sang a shrill voice after me, as 
I ran down the lane. 
I am Antoinette—Antoinette Lang- 
ley—and they call ine Tina, Toinette, Ante, 
nything containing any of the syllables, 
in order to abbreviate the tiresoine appella- 
jon. 
Indeed, 1 considered myself called too 
Dbften. 
On the present occasion, I knew I should 
be called back if I did not run. 
I ran, and was recalled notwithstanding ; 
returned tothe house more deliberately 
ban I left it. 
“The most essential thing I have forgot- 
mn,’ said Aunt Tilda—the thing forgotten 
as always iost essential to her. 
“Tt does not inatter how many offers you 
et on the way, vou are not to ride. 
‘You will spill the milk and your dress 
ill be spoiled.”’ 
“IT promise,” I returned gravely, holding 
ope alimost at arm's length. 
‘I will not ride unless ‘Tom Armstrong 
Susy Winters’ beau overtake me. 
“I could not refuse Toin, you know, 
Mty, because I 


Besides, I have met him on occasions, | 


he—wel], he interests tne.’’ 


s for Mr. Everard, he would never | 


bk of asking you. 

Susy is much handsoiner—’ 

Than anything you please, Aunt Tilda, 
you except your lovely niece.”’ 


’ 


“Ride with Tom Armstrong, if you think 


st, Toinette Langley,”’ said my aunt, 
ddenly leaving Susy : and she continued, 


br hand directed towards ine in the torin | 


an index, 


“He had better not bring his pink-and- | 


hite face around hereany inore, or I’1] send 
you into the kitchen; poe 
pers myself. 

“Pah! I can't abide a pretty man.”’ 


“When I return, I will tell you which ot 
he two I honored,’ I said, turning from 
er with a low bow. 
pTom, whom my aunt calls a good-for- 
ught, is the squire’s son, and has always 
Pn my preux chevalier. 
have buttered him and sugared hiin, as 
B ni00d seized ime, and snubbed him un 
Preifully at times Was SO LIresoLtne 
But Aunt Tilda had falls to the w 


i 
Btting ab n 


ty } 
sv: 


‘or this reason, and because he 
ured ine that Suey Winters’ beauty could 
ar NO comparison to mine, | had favored 
1 of late. 

Mr. Everard is a new arrival. 


He had just built a cottage—an artistic, 


have grown up | 


like him; nor the very | 
Mr. Everard, because I do not like | 


receive his sit- 


=e 
unpretentious structure—hired a house- 
keeper, and settled down among us. 

His house just fits into the nook where !t 
| was built, and seems to be a part of nature. 
| The birds think it belongs to them too, 

and hover around it in an ecstasy. 

Aunt Tilda it was who told me this, and 
| she «aided that she did not at all wonder, 

lor the other houses in Walton were an 
| offence to architecture, and the bird: knew 
| it. 

But I do not see but there are feathered 
Songste:'s enough in our elms, and I doubt 
iW aunt Tilda would exchange her hoine- 
stead that has served the Langleys for four 
generations for the “new-fangled concern,” 

| «8 Deacon Seward calls it, that Mr. Everard 
| inhabits, 


| Who writes articles on social science or some 
other incomprehensible subject, tor the 
inagazines. 

We hardly expected that he would asso- 
ciate with us common mortals, but he had 
twice attended our “societies,” each time 
bringing Susy Wiuters, whose tather is his 
frieud. 

And Susy, since this distinction, had 
assumed high airs, thereby exciting our re- 
sentinent. 

I had not proceeded ten rods on my way, 
before John Seward, the deacon’s son, 
drove up and asked ine to ride. 

“I should be glad to, Mr. Seward,” said 
I, “but aunt Tilda just called me back to 
say that on no account was I to ride, lest I 
spilled the contents of this pail, which is to 
be delivered to old Mrs. Turner.” 

“We might look out for that, Miss Tina?”’ 
he said. 

“Oh, yes, I am not at all afraid of spilling 
it,’’ I replied. 

“T only fear it night offend aunty, whois 
inclined to think well of you now.” 

The young man drove. on, and [ was ex- 
ultant, for had not iny aunt for once been 
caught in her own trap? 

Of all the young men in Walton, bating 
Mr. Everard, John Seward was the one she 
would have most approved of iny riding 
with, and I bad not the least objection to his 
escort, on occasions, niyself. 

I only felt that I did not like dictation in 
my choice. 

Soon after John Seward disappeared, I 
heard another team behind me, sure-footed, 
and striking in exact concert. 

I knew before he slackened his pace to 
pass ie that it was Mr. Everard. 

I lifted my face shyly (it was shaded by 
a = sun-bonnet) to make sure it was he, 
when, touching his hat, he said— 

“But tor your manner, Miss Langley, I 
should not have been able to make you out. 
I do not think you could change that with 
your dress. 

“Will you ride?” 

“Tam going to Mrs. Turner’s,’’ I replied, 
“and aunty said I must walk all the way.” 

“Well,” said he, smiling, “it is a long 
walk, but I must not urge you.” 

“T do not need urging,’’ I said, holding 
up my hand to be helped in. 

*] ain too wise to walk that distance when 
I can ride as well.” 

“Why did she wish you to walk?” he 
inquired, when 1 was seated. 

“Ostensibly on account of the milk,’ I 
said, touching the covered pail—‘‘as though 
I would spill it-—but really lest Io might 
ride with Tom Aristrong. 

“She dislikes him, and thinks he is omni- 
present when I aim out.” 

“Upon what is her aversion based ?”’ 

“His beauty. 

“The saine platforin of iny regard.”’ 

Mr. Everard laughed, and leaned for- 
ward to peer under iny sun-bonnet. 

I was quite serene. 

“That i8 rather a shaky foundation, is it 
not, Miss Langley ? 

Tt seems to mie a tan should have soimne- 


wotnan’s regard.”’ 


| clever. 

‘“Notin the Enylish sense of the term, 
perhaps; but I don’t think he would harm 
a fly. ope 

“Aunt Tilda calls hit innocent, because 
| she thinks he lacks energy.” 





“Perhaps you are strong-tninded,” said | 


Mr. Everard, “and that accounts for your 


preference, as such people are strongly at- | 


tracted by their opposites, it is said.” 

He was evidently making Sport of both 
Tom and ime, 80 I only answered with a toss 
of my head, for the time oblivious of mny 


covered pail, and on alighting S00 alter at | 


Mrs. Turner's door, Mr. Everard ex- 
claimed— is 


“What a sight for gods and men! 


and streamtets trickled down froin his sule. 

I was filled with disinay, but he seemed 
inaster of the position, and looked down 
| with a quiet laugh. 
“You are distressed,’ he said. 
“Ah, Miss Toinette, forgive me! 
“J fear that I have not looked out as gal- 
\Jantly tor your milk as Tow Aristrong 
night have done; and then youraunt Tilda 
might take a dislike to ine, and I had in- 
tended to make ber a propitiatory offering, 
and try to induce her to let her niece take a 
long ride with me. 

“It would give me pleasure tu take you 
next week to the Falls.”’ 

“To the Falls!" I repeated, looking up 
with S1OwW deligtt. 


yviddy-heads; 8 ) 
in the distant excursions«i th Mn 
“Yes,” he replied to my exclamation. 

| “Will you go? é 
| “I could not think 


_ Inust be adamant to spo 


| pail in Mrs. Turner's pantry, findin 





| lady, who was not of a very 





thing better to recoinmend him to a_ true | 
? | 


“Oh, well,” T replied, “Mr. Armstrong is | 


| unscientific 
| vlony. 
The milk had spilled a portion in my lap, | 


of refusing,” I an- | 


. 


EVENING POST. 








swered ; ‘and for aunt Tilda, her heart 
il such « treat." 

“Well, we will then, and it will ake 
ine alinost as glad as it will you, for it is 
long since I have seen a frank look of pleas- 
ure like that which beams from your face.” 

Upon entering the house, I deposited my 
that 
there had not so very wiuch of the milk es- 
caped. 

And with the anticipated pleasure proin- 


| ised me I teit less like a martyr than usual, 


in trying to make inyself useful to the old 
nial nature, 
but disposed to be fault-finding even with 
those who were trying to benefit her. 

I walked home, and on entering ex- 


| claimed th " 
This Mr. Everard is an author—a man | Tt at I was nearly exhausted 


“Then you should have ridden with John 
Seward,” remarked my consistent aunt. 

“Why, aunty, you know you forbade me 
riding.”’ 

“And you know, Miss Antoinette, that I 
would have been perfectly willing for you 
to ride with John.” 

“But there was the milk, aunt Tilda, and 
besides I wanted to keep iny word.”’ 

“You rode with Tom,” said my aunt, 
looking a little wrathful. 

“T rode with Mr. Everard," I contessed, 
and she made no comment. 

A few days after this, I sat at the door, 
picking over currants, when Mr. Everard 
nade his appearance. 

He was armed with a bouquet and a 
basket of Luscious-looking stvawberriea. 

The former was for tne, the latter for aunt 
Tilda. 

Sho was pleased. 

And whenan emotion of pleasure moves 
her she is just lovely and nothing else. 

I was half in fear that Mr. Everard would 
forget to invite ine to the promised ride and 
engage my aunt instead. 

Sut no, he asked for the pleasure of tak- 
ing us both. 2 

Mr. Winters’ family was to be of our 
party, he said. 

Aunty graciously consented. 

Well, we had our ride, which was de- 
lighttul, and during the season there was a 
series of societies, as usual, and a pjenic or 
so—-the only ineans of dissipation presented 
to the rural mind in a community eminent- 
ly staid and church-going. 

Occasionally I went with Tom, sometimes 
with Everard—Susy Winters coming in 
likewise for her share of attention from the 
latter gentleinan, 

At last, in its season, came a grand nut- 
ting party. 

Tom was my attendant. 

I had used a little manceuvring—strateyy, 
I dignitied it—to receive his invitation in 
good time, #» that I might say I was en- 
gaged when Mr. Everard came later with 
a request—whieb I thought he would—as a 
just punishment, you see, for his having 
taken Susy to the last society, when I con- 
sidered it my turn to receive that attention. 

It was October. 

The trees were half aflame, and the leaves 
had whirled into variegated heaps that 
served us for seats when we grew weary. 

Mr. Everard took Susy, and was inore 
attentive to her than circumstances called 
for, I thought; and I got terribly bored 
with Tom’s intermininable nonsense, and 
slipped away into the woods, 

t rather enjoyed, in prospective, Tom’s 
bewilderment when he discovered iny ab- 
sence. . 

I wandered down toa little stream, and 
along its border, until I reached a slight 
bluff crowned with late flowers. 

They were really beyond tiny reach, I 
thought; but the unattainable lured ine, and 
1 determined to try for then. x 

So I commenced climbing, ana nad 
alinost reached the suininit of iny desires, 
when I slipped, and was caught by bushes, 
and struggled, until I arrived ingloriously 
at the base. 

My hair was dishevelled--it was my own 
—my dress torn, my aris bleeding. 

J sat with tears in my eyes, in confusion 
and distress, iny sleeves pushed back, when 
who should appear on the scene but the 
formidable Mr. Everard ! 

‘Tina Langley, by all that is lovely!" he 
exclaimed ; and his next movement was to 
knee! at ny feet, like an old-time knight. 

“Now have I my bird of the wilderness 
at an advantage. 

“Torn and bleeding, her pluines ruffled, 
no aunt Tilda in the way, no Tom Arin- 
strony.” 

And then for the next half hour that 
author of social science iinproved the time, 
saving the most foolish things, in the most 
way, until Tom blundered 

He was not too obtuse to comprehend the 
situation, and on our way home he declared 
that I had ruined his prospects, and that he 


| should die of a broken heart. 
I kindly promised to use my influence | 
| with Mr. 


»verard to have asuitable epitaph 

laced upon his tomb, and he calied me a 
beartieas charmer, and left me at last, pro- 
testing that his earthly career was well-nigh 
ended. 

I did really feel uneasy respecting hitn ; 
but when I had given my aunt a correct 
account of the day's doings—and I observed 
that my disclosures respecting Mr. Everard 
allorded her great satisfaction—she carried 
her chin high in the air, as I expressed iny 
fears and said— 

“We will see what we shall see.’ 
Wi we married #001 M 


‘> 
Arinetr 


’ 


ire ww be 


“ at om r 
Witis that Toms Aristrong 
“And so goes the world, 
tive Mr. Everard. 


, Says iy reflec- 


Bric-a-Brac. 


ELEPHANTS. —Elephanta are very sensi- 
tive tw insult, and appear frequently to be 
more arnoyed at anything derogatory to 
their dignity than actual pain. In a well- 
known work on natural history, styled 
“The Menagerie,"’ it is stated that as an ele- 
poe was passing through the streets of 

zondon a@inan seized it by thé tail, an in- 
— that offended it that it grasped hiim 
with its trunk, and piacing bin against 
some iron railings kept hin prisoner until 
ate by the keeper to let him go. 
‘aptain Shipp bas recorded in his “Me 
thoirs’’ that an elephant drenched bim with 
dirty water for having put cayenne pepper 
on its bread-and-butter. 


A HatrR ALBUM.—The latest craze among 
tne ladies is a “hair albuin’’—gentleman’'s 
hair. Young men are besought for a lock of 
hair, and the request is such a flattering 
one that they are only too happy to counply 
when the right damsels apply. The con- 
tribution is tied with a blue ribbon and yoes 
into the “hair album” along with the hair 
of a crowd of other fellows, Over it will be 
written the name, age, color of eves, date 
of receiving the memento, and general re- 
tinarks asto the personal appearance, ete., 
which may or way not be complimentary, 
asthe albuin isnever to be seen by any 
other than feminine eyes. The young 
ladies areas proud of their trophies as an 
Indian warrior is of the scalps he takes, 


Weppina Pin-Lore. — Among the 
superstitions about pins is that the bride in 
romoving her bridal robes and chaplet at 
the completion of the inarriage ceremony 
inust take especial care to throw away 
every pin worn on this eventinl day. Evil 
fortune, itis affirined, will sooner or Jater 
inevitably overtake the bride who keeps 
even one pin used in the tmarrinze toilet. 
Woe also to the bridesinaids it they retain 
any of them, as their chances) of imarriage 
will thereby be taterially lessened, and 
anyhow, they must give upall hope of be- 
ing married before the following Whitsun 
tide. Onthe other hand, in) some parts, a 
brideon her return home frown ehureh is 
often robbed of all the pins about her dress 
by her single friends present, from: the be- 
liet that whoever possesses one of them will 
be married in the course of a year. 


Rossini’s LAZINESS.—Rossini was writ- 
ing one morning in bed, when the duet on 
which he was cnyayed fell from his hands. 
“Nothing easier,” an ordinary composer 
would say, “than to) pick it up again.’ — 
“Nothing easier,”’ said) Kossint, “than to 
write a new one in its place.’ Rossini 
would not get outof bed tora mere duet. 
He set to work and composed another, 
which did not resemble the original one in 
the least. A friend called. “Tl have just 
dropped a duet,”’ said Rossini, “TL wish you 
would get it forme. You will tind it soue- 
where under the bed."’) The friend telt for 
the duet with his cane, tished it out, and 
handed it to the composer. “Now, which 
do you like best?"’ asked Rossini; «I have 
written two.”” He sang the air of both. 
The friend thought the character of the first 
was most in keeping with the dramatic sit- 
uation. Rossini was of the sune opinion, 
and decided to turn the second duet into a 
trio, He finished his trio, got up, dressed, 
sent the two preces ty the theatrical copyist, 
and wet out to break fast. 





WRITING 
for writing 


MATERIALS.—The materials 
have Varied in ditlerent ayes 
and nations. Aimony the byytians slices of 
limestone, leather, linen and papyrus— 
especially the Jast—-were universally em- 
ployed, The Greeks used bronze and stone 
for public inonuiments, wax for tmemoran- 
duis, and papyrus tor the ordinary trans- 
action of life. The Whiogs of Pergainus 
adopted parchinent, and the other nations 
of the ancient world clictly depended on 
the paperof Myypt. But the Assyrians and 
Babylonians cunployed for their publie doc- 
uments, their listorical annals, and even 
for their tithe decds and bills of exchange, 
tablets, cylinders, and hexagonal prisms of 
terra cotta, Someof these eviinders, still 
extant, Contain valuable records of aacient 
| history. To this) indestructible taterial, 

and the lnppy idea ofemploying it in this 

way, the present age is indebted for a de- 
tailed history of the Assyrian monarchy; 
while the decades of Livy, the plays “ot 

Leander andthe laws of Anacreon, coD- 

lided tu a more perishable inaterial, bave 

either wholly or partially disappeared 
among the wreck of e:upires. 





THe FaMous TRE or Bevppna.—A few 
steps brought usto the ehiet ternmple. Be- 
fore it stood, surrounde.. by a railing, the 
| tree concerning which the Abbe TLue telis 
us the leaves bear the natural impress of 
Suddha’s likeness andof the Tibetthan 
alphabet. We sought in vain for such 
shhenomena. Neither image nor Jetters, 
es a Wayyish simile plaving around the 
mouth of the elderly yu seorting us. In 
answer toour inquiries, be tofermed us 
that, alony time azo, the tree really pro- 
duced leaves with Buhliows jaye, but that 
at present the miirsel was oof rare oceur- 
ance, A few Crod-iave: ed tnen were 
pris lleged to diseover lenves, The 
last so favored was A pous Mandarin, whe 
visited the tionastery Sevemor etuht vears 
ayo. Next day Cour f iat ‘1 eected 
mn finding Score Whaiets t | Hess 
of Buddlia 
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IN THE DAYS GONE BY. 
KRY 1. Db. KR. 


When our work was done, and the setting sun 
Was low in the western sky: 

In the village green youths and maids were seen, 
Hand in hand in the days gone try 

And the old folks there, with their silwered hair, 
Would say to each other, perchance 

**Kach maiden and vouth dances well, in truth, 
But not as we used to dance! *’ 


And many a lad on the green, who had 
No thought of the cares of life, 
Never dreamt at all, at that rural ball, 
That he danced with his future wife 
And many a maid on the village glade, 
Who captured a heart with a glance, 
Lived, through griefs and Joys, to see girls and boys, 
Dance not as she used to dance! 


IT remember well, as the twilight fell, 
I stood by «a maiden fair, 

An / ber sinile to-night Is as sweet aud bright 
As that which she used to wear, 

When the setting sun saw the games begun 
fon the village green’s expanse, 

Ann we danced, we two, as we children do, 
Hut not as we used to dance! 


And a day will dawn as the years roll on, 
When they and their children, too, 

Will watch the play at close of day, 
As land my wife now do, 

Shey will say with pride to those at their side, 
‘These reels, ae 

Are very well done, but assuredly none 


our year advance, 


Now dance as we used to dance !** 


TIFF. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A GREAT 
WORLD,” ET 


MISTAKE,’ 
“ROKE OF THE 
ETC., BT 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


ADAME DU MOTTAY was startled 

the next morning by bearing from her 
| maid that Miss Masserene was coin- 
plaining of a violent headache and was un- 
able to getup. 

“ Good Heaven, Ninon,’’ she cried, rush 
ing into the girl's bed-room im her lace- 
trimmed dressing-wown, * don't 
that you are going to be ill and spoil the 
ball! 

“What isthe tatter ? 
cold? You must see 
once !"’ 

Ninon tried to smile at her with 
pale lips. 

‘TT am only tired,’ she said. “If you 
will just let me lie here and rest for to-day, 
Florry, I shall be better to-morrow. 

But when the next day came the girl was 
no better, and still begged for more time, 
She looked indeed thoroughly worn out. 
Madame Du Mottay was in despair, and 
conjured the Doctor by all that was solemn 
tocure her cousin by toe twenty-fifth of 
the month, when it was quite Impossible 
that they could do without her. 

“There is nothing the matter with her 
really,-is there ?’’ the litthe body urged 
vexedly. 

“Tam sure if she would come down- 
stairs, it would be more amusing for her. 
Do tell her 80, Doctor.” 

But Ninon turned imploring eyes to the 
kind old Doctor, who shook his head. 

“She must have quiet,’’ he said, “ fora 
few days. She has been doing too much, 
and hastired herself out.’ 

“Andthen he went on to talk about her 
nerves,’ added Florry,to her brother, when 
Brian had asked after Ninon's progress. 
“Asif Ninon had any nerves ! 

“Why, she can dance like a dervish all 
night and come down next inorning = look- 
ing as fresh asa lily and putting all the rest 
of us to shame!" 

** T suppose the doctor knows best,’ Mr. 
Beaufov said yravely; and indeed it did not 
seein surprising to hin that the girl should 
we suffering. 

But Ninon herself was hardly conscious 
of any pain. 

She was ylad to be sufficiently ill to have 
an excuse of lying quietly in her room by 
herse!!. 

Her head was too confused to allow her to 
think. She said, with asigh of relief, ‘It 
is not my fault. I can do nothing since I 
cannot stand up. I can’t be expected to do 
anvthing.”’ 

And the knowledge of Quentin’s absence, 
even for atime, was like the cessation of a 
cruel pain. 

For the present at least, she had nothing 
to fear frown him. The haunting fear of an 
open rupture between the two brothers be- 
caine less iin portunate. 


Have you taken 
Doctor Wyse 


her stiff 


He had written to her to say that, as she | 


had driven hiin 
house, it was she alone who could 
hiin back to it. 

“IT will come back in time for the ball,” 
he said, **if you will promise for that one 
night to waltzonly withine. If I do not 
get « line in answer to this, I shall consider 
that silence gives consent.”’ 

And the letter she had 
Inuch pa 8% eX DPalning bow 


bring 


written 


iinpossible it 


would |! ‘ t his request, yas | 


| 


ri 1a r Y | 
How « id sh i W Dat Dad . 
tained ? How could she expect him to teel 
any Syimpathy with pretty dev ices’ for say 


ing @ painful thing as little cruelly as pos- 


sible? 

In spite of her conviction that 
could be expected of her 
she was tvo confused and weak to 
tbe girl lay for hours, going over 


tell ime | 


away from his brother's | 


with so | 


nothing | 
just then, that 
think, 


pyor 


THE SATURDAY 


Quentin's heart-broken little serawl in he 
| thoughts, and her own answer to It, and 

saying to berself that it was cruel, to have 

left it unanswered, to have left him to be- 
| lieve what was not true. i 
| «You are looking better, much better! 
| declared Madame Du Mottay that afternoon, 
when she came in to take another look at 
her cousin before going down-stairs in her 
pretty punk lea-gown. i 

“You have got such a bright color and 
your eyesare shining like the splendidest 


r 


} 


ter now!’ 

* Yes, Tam better,’ Ninon said. It was 
low great an effort lo dispute the point with 
her volatile cousin. 

“Don't vou think you might dress and 
come down-stairs for an hour?”’ urged Flor- 
ry. ‘ Every one is asking for you.” 

“Ninon was lying with her hands clasped 
under her head, and her great bright eyes 
staring blankly before her. 

She shook her head faintly, and let the 
large lids fall over her eyes. 

“No,” she said,—-* to-morrow. 
yood to lie here and rest,and to think about 
nothing.” 

Madame Du Mottay then shragged her 
shoulders, 

“Every one to his taste,” she cried. “ It 
would drive mecrazy. Would you like a 
French novel? Shall Justine come and sit 
with you?) May the Fairfax girls come in 
and see you for a few minutes. 
brighten you up.”’ 

Ninon only shook her head. 

“Woll,”’ said Klorry diconsolately, “here 
are Somme letters that have come for you. | 
will run in and take another peep at you 
before dinner.”’ 

“Lettors!’? Ninon said 
raised herself on her elbows to take them, 
“From whom I wonder? Ah!’ She gave 
alittle ery, “Atlast! ‘This is from Tih, 
and she began to cover it: with feverish and 
passionate Kisses. 

“My own pretty Ninon,’’ it said, ‘ his is 
the third time I] have written. IT mean to 


It is 80 


nervously, as she 


us IT can send you no address, that is rathes 
a forlorn hope, 

“T am not allowed togo out alone,and the 
yarden as surrounded by a high wall ; but 
When it is dark Topen my window and get 
out, and throw ay letters over the wall, 
tied toa stone, 

Perhaps some day some one will pick up 
one and post it forme. IT hope so, 
are not to fret about me, dear, but of course 





| I should be happier with you than here, If 
at | you ever get this, the post-mnark will show 


vou that Tam in Paris—and that is all that 
I know myself. The house belongs toa 
cousin of ny mother. She is a widow, and 
has a daughter older than Tam, © Poor Mar- 
tha is not quite in her right senses, and I 
have to watch her all day and take her out 
into the garden. 

“She is quite harmiless,and Tam very sor- 
ry for her. 

“Cousin Jane—that is what she told me to 
all her—Martha’s mother, you Knuow—1s 
not unkind to me. Tshould not tind at 
all it I could see you sometimes, ge 
There was a break in the writing here, and 
a few wordsadded in evident haste, 

“My candle went out last night before J 
could finish. It was a piece TP stole. 


while Martha is lookin, 
send you a thousand kisses. Oh, I hope—] 
hope you will get this letter frou: vour own 
little “Tit,” 

When Madame Du Mottay came inagain, 
she found Ninon getting up and trying to 
dress herself. 

She gank down onthe side of her bed, 
laughing at her own weakness, as Madame 
Du Mottay entered the room. 

“Would any one believe that T eould be 
so feeble,’ she said, “after only two days in 
bed?” ; . 

And then,as she tried to twist upher long 
hair and it fell out of ber shaking 
she began to cry. 

Madame Du Mottay was puzzled, aud not 
a little alarmed. She did not recownise Ni- 
non in this girl with the tever-bright eves 
and the cheeks that a few biours illwess fad 
sufliced to render hollow and wan. 

“You must not try to getup,” she said 
nervously, ‘Go back to bed like a good 
girl, and wait until Doctor Wyse comes: w: 
Will hear what he has to say about your 
Bickness.”’ : 

But) Ninon 
herself. 

“T have rested for two days,” she said. «| 
was very happy there in my bed. But | 
can't stay there any longer; T have Titan, 
to think about.”’ , 

Poor little Florry looked more and hiere 
alarmed. 

She began to believe that Ninon must be 
wandering. What was she to do if the vir! 
was going to be seriously ill?) She knew 
nothing about sickness, She had never 
nursed anybody in all her lite. Perians it 
would be better if she went home to Laure ! 
Lodge. 

“Ninon,” she said, keeping at a little dis. 
tance and saturating her handkerchief \ ith 
toilet-vinegar from the dressing table, « 
there anything we can do tor you? Is ther 
any one vou would ‘ike to see? Per} 
| Mrs. 

Nin th che« ked ] er sons 


effort t tr Raat 


hiucers, 


persisted in trying to dress 





poria 
LO Caiculatls 
and leave the house, a: ’ 
| be better w put off the people a 


i \ iC 


| had been invited to the ball 

“Yes—if he would come up-stairs 
dinner for a few moments. | night see hij 
in your boudoir. 


‘Don't look so frightened, |} lorry! 


Liz sapphires! Tam sure you are quite bet- | 


It will | 
| few seconds,and then asked her gently how 


| 
have done, and 


favorite attitude against 


yo on writing until] hear from you,though | 


You | 





Tam writingthis on ty lap in the parlor | 
another wav. I | 


lifter 


bith 


EVENING POST. 








She smiled through her tears. — 
“J am not raving, though I adimit it looks 
like it, when I appeal to Brian for assist- 
tanee. Itis only that I—I have something 


» consult bin about.” 

; Madame Du Mottay looked decidedly re- 
eved. ; 
‘ “T will send him at onee,”’ she said. “Of 
course he won't mind eoming. There—tie 
that jonquil ribbon into Miss Masserene’s 
ind help ber inte my boudoir. 
», J don’t think that vou wear 
is quite one of your 


hair, Justine, 
Reallv, Nino 
enough yellow. It 
colors.” ; ; 

She flitted away, Smiling once nore In 
way, and quite restored to tran- 


her airy 
The ball need not be putofl,it was 


quility. 
evident. ale ‘ 
Mr. Beautoy found Ninon sitting quietly 
by the fire in his sister's boudoir. 
“She was wrapped in a tine cloak, and had 
the jonquil ribbon tied in ber black un- 


bound bonnet. ; ; 
The hours of pain and of mental distur- 


| bance she had pone through had left their 


mark toan extent that shocked the young 
man. 

Her eyes 
frightened, 

She flushed as he entered, and started at 
the sound of the closing door. Her voice 
had a weak and plaintive ring as she beg- 
vod him, foreing asmile, to forgive her tor 


looked unnaturally large and 


| sending for him. 


Brian held her burning hand in bis for a 


she was, 
“Oh, Dams better than ] 
palniully, 


be!” 
she 


ought to 
she said, coloring though 
tried to speak carelessly. 

“Ho you think that a yirl can do what I 
( fecl it no more than if she 
were made of stone?” 

Ife did not answer; but he had let her 
hand go, and now went and Jeaned in his 
the velvet-covered 
Inantel-piece, wilh his eyes fixed on her 
avitated face. 

“You thoaght that at least I could,’’ he 
said, With a bitter laugh. ‘But you do not 
know meas well as you think you do, Mr. 


|} Beautoy. 


that a woman might 
these are the happy 


“T ean understand 
die of shame. But 


| ones; and you know I have never had any 


luck.” 

“T thought you knew that IT disapproved 
of exaggeration,’ he answered coldly. “I 
ap far from excusing your conduct, either 
toward me. or’—she  wineed—*towards 
Quentin ; but I don't see that big words or 
tucatrical phrases will mend it.” 

‘Need you scold me to day ?”’ she plead- 
ed, her eyes filling with tears. 

“How can Lhelp my way of talking? I 
talk as I feel, justas vou do. It is not my 
fauitif I was not born cold and reserved 
like you!” 

“T did not mean to scold you,’ the young 
an answered Jess coldly, “only to remind 


you that you are now speaking somewhat 


wildly.” 

“No, Twas not. I understood exactly 
What my words meant. And I repeat them. 
Do vou think, that I could humble myself 
as I did, that Ieould) kneel down before 
you and let you put your foot upon my 
neck, and goon dancing and laughing as if 
nothing had happened ? 

“Ttell you T shall feel the disgrace of it 
I live—atter lam dead! Oh”’— 
With an iinpationt laugh and gesture—“you 
need not tell me that people don’t feel any- 
thing after they are dead! : 

“How do you know ? 


as long as 


You are us ignorant on that subject as I | 


| were not enough for Quentin to have desert 


you looked at me while I confessed it, long | ed us, nothing will do but Brian i:nust aleo 


after you have forgotten that such @ person | 


wn; and Ltell you again that I shail re- 


imewmber the lie T told about you, and how 


as Miss Masserene ever lived!” 

Brian held his peace. 

* Why don’t you ask me,” the girl went 
on, if it was to tell vou all this that 1 sent 
for vou?’ 

“Lam anxious not to excite vou further,” 
he answered or Ladimit that 
actly What I should like to know.” 

“Well, it Was not to tell you that I sent 
or you, _ - 1, “That would) be waste 

* Dddedarere ° 

Uo have consented hot to expose ny 
falschood for th present; but I am aware 
that you do not consider yourself ealled up- 
on tosvinpathise with my nortification, or 
ts identity yourself indeed in the slightest 
degree With a woman so little worthy of 
esleein. . 

Again he was silent. 

Ninon litted her great éyes ina kind of 
despair to his dark faee. 

“1 did Hot thean to talk about myself at 
ail, she said. "But there is something that 

re to begin whenever we meet, 1 
Wish le valid tne Ipit: but I cannot. I like 

reall tiyself hard namesjand J mean thein 
Whends iV thei, 

“IT know women are to be pitied. 


ta sV.i\sS 


i ‘OS tile Lo 


Vomen ar They 
saber ying What they should not-— 
Nia’ they have made up their minds not to 


[think vou have something to consult 


Ut?” sugested Mr. Beautoy, as she 
irs trembling on her black lushes., 

id | can ever agree, you know, 
»Sodon't y ou think It will be 


Ssi?po if 


, ah i ur ind think 

I Wiadili. | Call neve 
and ¢ MmMiortably he 
Mr. Beautoy, you see, 


i Se Ish yg 
‘I id a wish sranted me by a fairy, it 


» De ket , j : 
/) Xethe princess in Gilbert’s 
/Had NO Wemory, 





that is ex- | 





r be thoroughly 
‘arlless—selfish as I am, | 
; 


a 

“She used to tie iti tintste a. co 
chief to remind her of commen 
more knot to remind her that sh _— one 
— = remeinber. [ : 

princess, and the ve 
would forget would thing that 
chiefs!” be to buy iny handken 

“Tiffany?” su M 
“Has Mr. Gilbert's prin 
nection with Tiffany ?” 

N — flushed. 

“Of course,” she answ ‘ 
cannot see it. en are ao tans 
Do you think I like to ask anothe ‘a 
you, after all the cruel things al 
ine the other evening in the li 
all you have said to ine to 
my pride cruelly, but, y« 
helpless—so utterly hel 
— 

“It is nearly dinner-time,” 
en calunly. mer” Suggested Mr, 

“Yes, now. Itis ver 
have waited so long. Oh, Mr. Bogart, 
the girl clasped her hands and a 
trembling and weak— ‘forgive al] m 
pyrene : Fn ine—for indeed Tam 
ill thou on’t know w: 
with me. Waat is the inettep 

**You do like Tiffany a litt] 
don’t care for me, You will help het ’ 
you? I tried to dress myself and to, a 
see my step-mother ; but you can = 
— that Iam not able.” wal 

“Of course you must not 
a pal said her cousin. dream of sual 

‘‘See—here is her letter! It j 
think of her being shut u there ae 
self. My stepmother promised she 
come back. For what else did I tel] the lia?” 
Ninon was very weak and feverish still; she 
began tocry. ‘And I have waited ao inan 
days, and still she does not come. I wan 
Tiffany. I shall never get well if you do 
not bring her back tome. And you 
ised—you said you would help ine!” 

“Yes, I know I did,” said Brian, a 
deal moved by the girl’s tears and by the 
pathetic and helpless ring in her voica—he 
took her gently by both hands and put her 
back into her chair—“and I will do my best 
to keep iny word, distasteful as the errand 
is on which you ask me to kee my ward.” 
“ is for Tiftany,’’ Ninon pleaded hum. 

Ys 

“Yes, it is for Tiffany. But I shall have 
to appeal to Mrs, Masserene in the character 
of your affianced husband. ‘The situation 
is horrible—ludicrous!”’ 

““Xh,’’ Ninon said covering her face with 
her hands, ‘*you are very hard on me!” 

‘“‘I don’ mean to be,”’ he said, in a curious 
abrupt way, after a little pause. “(Co 
Ninon, look up and let us be friends; we 
will put off our quarrels until you are quite 
strong again. I promise you to do my best 
to bring Tiffany back.”’ 

She took . her hands away from her tear- 
stained face and looked up at him witha 
tremulous smile. 

“Will you?” she said. If you do 
we must put off our quarreis for good. 
shail never be angry with you again, no 
inatter what you say!”’ 

‘That remains to be proved,” he replied, 
laughing as he went away, carrying with 
him, half reluctantly, the picture of the 
girl in her white cloak, with her pretty wan 
cheeksand glittering eyes, and the jonqoil 
ribbon in her black hair. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THINK everybody is going crazy, said 
| Madame Du Mottay next morning when 


she caine into Ninon’s room. “ Asif it 


be seized with a sudden fancy for travel- 
ing!” 

“Mr. Beaufoy has left the Priory?” asked 
Ninon breathlesslv. 

‘He started this morning at eight o'clock. 
He told me to tell you he intends to run 
across to Paris, and while there he will fulfil 
the commission you gave hiin last night. 

‘‘He said that ?’’ Ninon’s face began 


| glow with a happy flush. 


‘‘ Those were his very worda,”’ declared 
Madame Du Mottay forlornly. 

“And really, Ninon,I begin to suspect 
that you had something to do with Quen 
tin’s Sudden disappearance as well ! I wish 
you would choose a more fortunate time for 
pees your witcheries on my unhappy 
»rother. 

“What am I to do with all these people 
while they are away? You positively must 
get up and come down stairs ; that } 
only apology I will accept from you. 

‘*Yes, I will come down-stairs, an 


| therm all off your hands,”’ Ninon ret 


breaking into a happy little laugh. 
Oh, surely Brian could not be so very 
angry with her, atter all, since he 


him- 
| self gone to bring back Tiffany, leaving bi 
_ houseful of guests to do her that great 


ness ! 
“I shall get well now, she thought “Ob, 
it 1s good of him !”’ 

It was true that, in a few days at the oul- 
side, Quentin would be back agai his 
would be well, and obliged to a 
conteinpt—there would be the dr eo 
present of a quarrel on her account 
the brothers; butthere was wme e 
later to remeinber all that. 

At present she could only think of teh 

t Tiffanv’s return, of Brian's kind® 


ver 


. ner 
ors irity from discov ” 


er’s hands. 


, ft temper 
lhe girl revived in this S b mig 
ary sunshine as one of tht neg” 
7a ; } he gar< en. 
have done outside in the 5 vay per ® 


Her step-mother, arriving I ingly 
visit, found her siniling and © ~ staice 


i" 


dressed, and preparing to g0 dow! F. 


afternoon tea. : 
“You are a lucky girl, 


if ever there - 2 


3 
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wasone in this world!" Mrs. Masserene 
together in the per- 


declared, us they sat 
fumed solitude of Florry’s boudoir. 
Madame Du Mottay, 


tea upstairs, with an affectionate message 
to Ninon warning her not to fatigue her- 
self by too inuch talking, as she hoped to 
see her down-stairs for dinner. 

“J must say they take good care of you 
even in Mr. Beaufoy’s absence,"’ declared 
her step-mnother again, mnuch gratified by 
every | oe »roof of Ninon’'s importance in 
the household. 

“And no wonder. Heis over head and 
ears in love with you !”” 

Ninon’s cheeks began to burn with a 
paintal blush. : 

She tried to turn the conversation, to talk 
about Tiffany. 

“Oh, it’s all right about Tiffany!" cried 
Mrs. Masserene impatiently. “I gave Mr. 
Beaufoy my word. He has offered to_pay 
her schooling for two or three years. fle is 
going to call on Mrs. Strong, and arrange 
all about it.”’ 

‘‘He said so ?’’ Ninon cried joyfully. 

“Yes, yes; that’s all settled. 

“He would go tothe moon for you. 
one can see that with half an eye! 

“You can get anything you like out of 
him.”’ 

“But Tiff?” urged Ninon, her heart turn- 
ing sick within her. 

“He will bring her home first ? 

“He will notleave her at Barnes before I 
have seen her?” 

“Not he. 

‘He said a lot about the child being bet- 
ter away from all her old habits and influ- 
ences. : 

‘‘H[e looks to ine like a man tull of crot- 
chets. 

“And I dare say he is a bit jealous, if the 
truth were known, Ninon. 

“You must not make too 
before him, 

“You know men like to be first with their 
sweethearts.” 

Ninon felt as it her punishinent was more 
than she could bear, as she sat, with down- 
cast eyes and burning face, and listened to 
her step-mother’s complacent reimarks., 

She understood well enough why Brian 
wished to remove Titf as soon as possible. 
And she felt that he was right. 

What sort of example had she set the poor 
little thing since she had come home from 
school ? 

Would not her sister be better and hap- 
pier away from ber than with her? 

All the transient joy of the morning had 
ebbed away, had changed to bitterness and 
heaviness of heart, when at luwi Mrs. Mas- 
serene took her leave, after a prolonged 
inspection of Ninon’s luxufiously-furnished 
bed-room and a further display of the vul- 
gar exultation which the girl found so 
galling and so insupportable. 

“What will become of me when IT am 
obliged to tell her the truth?” she thought 
wretchedly. 

“Will she kill me, I wonder, or what? 
Dick must soon be home now. 

“It is so long since I have had a letter; 
but Tiff will send me news of him from his 
mother and Mary. 

“Oh, [did not think I could ever be glad 
to think of his return! 

“But now it seems to me to be out of this 
long suspense and pain is the best thing I 
have to iive for. 

“What will anvthing matter after that? 
I shall know the worst, and perhaps I shall 
be so unhappy that it will kill me. Oh, 
surely, surely it cannot be harder to die 
than it 1s to live—to have done with giving 
pain, with making people suffer—to have 
dore with self-contempt and nameless long- 
ings and wasted regrets! 

“If that is death, I should not be afraid to 


Any 


inuch ot Tiff 


die; and Lam horribly afraid to goon living | 


as I am living now.”’ 
* * * * * * * 

The address which Mrs. Masserene had 
given Mr. Beaufoy was an old street in the 
Batignolles quarter of Paris. 

He had no difliculty in finding the house, 
wich stood in its own garden, surrounded, 
as Tiffany had told Ninon, by a high wall, 
and approached by a wooden door that 
gave no glimpse of what lay bevond. 


He was surprised to find the house so | 


larye, 

It quite stood out from the buildings that 
surrounded it by the imposing extent of 
its grounds and the faded splendor of its 
appearance. 

Mr. Beaufoy was admitted, after some 
delay at the green gate, by an elderly 
French servant, who adimitted that Madame 
Burdock was at home, but demanded to 


reading the lady's 
appearance in her drawing-room, had sent 


| 
! 





| 


' 
| 
} 
| 





Know monsieur’s business, as she was un- | 


certain whether he could be received. 

Brian delivered up the note with which 
he had been armed by Mrs. Masserene, and 
was then requested to follow tLe woman 
into the house. 

The salon, a large and shabby room, was 
without fire, and struck chill to the young 
Inman's very bones, early as it still was in the 
year. 

The woman opened the green shutters 
and let in light. 

Monsieur was cold ? 

The house was somewhat damp. 

If monsieur would give hiinself the 
trouble to sit down, she would inforin 
mdaoaine, and see that the fire was lit with- 
Out de'av. 
was left alone, Brian walked 
8 Window and wked t 


il. 


As soon as he 


Vas 


av Paves 


vas pord 
in vue corner he saw a inouldy rustic sun 
lasd nouse doubtless the kioo.gue of which 


ogee oe i 
Miffany usu spoken in her ietter. 
A few depressed cocks aud 


| 


| 


| 
| 


stalking about the weedy flower-beds where 
a few asters were struggling into bluom. 

The whole place was disinal in the high- 
est degree. 

A thought crossed him of what the 
mother could be who had sent her young 
daughter to such a dreary prison, and how 
hard it was to expect much froin the girl 
who had grown up under her influence, 
submitting perforce to her yoke, but rebel- 
ling in secret, and gladly seizing upon 
every opportunity of escaping from it. 

He sighed. 

The girl's face came back to him as he 
had seen it last, with its pathetic delicacy ot 
love, its great fever-bright eyes, and wistful 
expression of helplessness and appeal. 

“I have often been hard upon her,’’ he 
thoug it. 

“It is not easy indeed to be just and calin 
and well-regulated where Ninon Masserene 
is concerned, 

“She is a disturbing influence in a man's 
house, poor child! 

“And Iam not sure that it is altogether 
her fault, though it will not do to tell her 
80. 

“She has men enough to pay her compli- 
nents. 

‘Let her have one who is honest enough 
to tell her when she is in the wrong. She 
is ready enough to accuse herself, as she 
told me the other day, but she does not like 
people to take her at her word.” 

Some one had come into the room and 
was building a fire in the rusty grate. 

It was evidently not an easy task. 

‘he damp wood appeared slow to kindle, 
for he heard the scraping of half a dozen 
inatches, and then, as this resulted only in 
filling the room with a thin and = aerid 
sinoke, asigh of dismay from the unsuc- 
cessful operator. 

He shrugged his shoulders as he stood 
looking out at the disinal garden. 

What would Ninon say if she could see 
the house in which her little Tiff was kept 
a prisoner? 

He made up 
never tell her. 

It would only be paining her to no pur- 
pose, and he would take care that the child 
never returned to it, when once he got her 
Safely away. 

“Monsieur would not have such a thing 
in his pocket as a match?" said the fire- 
lighter, in a voice that made him wheel 
round suddenly and face her in the dusky 
rooin. 

“T have used six—I dare not ask for ary 
more, and I can’t get the fire to light.” 

“Tiffany! cried Brian, looking in dis- 
mnmay at the poor little Ciaderella in her 
shabby frock. 

The girl put back her hair with her little 
blackened hands, and scrambled up from 
her knees, staring at him with wide-open 
eye. 

“Mr. Beaufoy!" she said incredulously. 
“Oh, how did you come here? 

“Did Ninon send you? 

“low is she? 

“Oh, if [had Known that it was vyou——" 
And then, hiding her face in her apron, the 
poor little thing burst into a fit of crying 
and left the fire to its tate. 

brian stooped down and very kindly put 
his arms about her, with a few soothing 
words. 

Not at all did he seein the same eold and 
grave Mr. Beautoy whom Ninon dreaded 
so much. 

“My poor little giri, don’t ery! he said, 
“T have come to take you away 

“You shall not stay here an hour longer.” 

Tiffany shook ber head, which was still 
enveloped in her apron. 

“T ean’t go!’ she said between her sobs, 
letting her little rough head repose quite 
comfortably upon the young man’s elegant 
shoulder. 

“My mother would not let me stay if I 
went back. 

“You are very kind; but [ can’t go.” 

“But | come from your mother, Titl,”’ ex- 
plained Brian, stroking the litthe auburn 
head, and gently trying to pull the apron 
from her eyes. 

‘Look up and listen. 

“Tt is quite true. 


his mind that he would 
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“It was Ninon who sent me as soon as 
she got your letter. 

“You can imagine how eager she will be 
to see us back again.” 

Tiffany stopped dancing and came and 
knelt down at his side, putting ber elbows 
ou his knees, and looking up quite unewm- 
barrasyed into his friendly face. 

“You are very fond of Ninon, aren't 
noe she said sagely, nodding her ruddy 
lead, 

_ Mr. Beaufoy’s dark face changed a little, 
In spite of him. 

“She is ny cousin, vou know," he said. 

, “IT am very glad to be able to oblige 
ier, 

“Oh, but that is not all, T am sure!" cried 
Tiff impatiently, 

“IT mean fonder than that—very fond! 
Do you know''—she lowered her pretty 
shrill voice—“I always used to make up a 
Story in my mindabout Ninon and you? 
She is so pretty, and you are so kind and so 
handsome and so rich! 

“T used to think you would fail in love 
with one another and be married, and live 
happy ever after. 

“And so you will, won't you ? 

“You need not mind telling me. 

y know all Ninon’'s secrets, and I never 
te _"" 

Mr. Beaufoy stood up suddenly and put 
the little thing aside. 

“Lamsorry to disappoint you. Tiff,’ he 
said, with an effort at lightness. 

“But your pretty story will not come 
true, 

“Ninon does not care for me at all. 

“I think’’—he hesitated for a moment— 
“I think she—she cares for some one else.”’ 

Tiffany's face fell; but, before she could 
answer, Mrs. Burdock came into the room, 
with inany apologies to the gentleman for 
having kept him waiting. 

She had evidentiy been making a toilette 
—her face still shone from the soap and 
witer she had hastily applied. 

she scolded Tiffany in an undertone for 
her dishevelled appearance, and sent her 
out of the room. 

‘(40 back to Martha,’ she said sharply, 
“until [ send for you.”’ : 

And, as soon as she was left alone with 
Mr. Beaufoy, Mrs. Burdock began to ex- 
plain that she had been at a serious expen ie 
on Tiffany's account. 

Her cousin bad given her to understand 
that the girl was to stay with her for good. 
She added that she took in a few intimates 
who were of unsound mind, having had 
somne experience with her own daughter, 
and that Hannah Masserene had sent Tiffany 
to be trained under her care, 

Brian shuddered, 

Mrs. Burdock would have continued to 
pour forth her grievances about Tiffany, 
who was, she declared, the idlest and most 
incorrigible of girls of her age; but Mr. 
Beaufoy cut her short by declaring that, 
Mrs. Masserene had empowered him to 
defray any expenses which the temporary 
charge of her daughter night have caused 
her to incur, and by asserting that he was 
prepared at once to write Mrs. Burdock a 
check for any reasonable amount. 

This agreeable business accomplished, he 
explained that he was anxious to set off 
Without loss of time for his hotel, and 
requested that Tiffany inight be informed 
that he was ready. 

“Perhaps you would like to take a turn in 
the garden, sir, while she is packing her 
box?” suggested Mrs. Burdock; and Brian, 
taking out his cigarette-case, followed her 
with alacrity to an inner room, where a 
glass door opened on to a flight of wooden 
steps and led to another part of the garden. 

‘The sun was shining feebly in this quar- 
ter, and on a bench under the ivied wall sat 





Tiffany, playing on her beloved tin whistle | 


with her woole soul, while poor Martha, 
her charge, nodded her heavy head and 
seemed to derive some 
brisk and cheerful sound. 


Tit jumped up as she saw Mr. Beaufoy, 


| and put her whistie into her pocket. 


“Aim IT to 


jand then she began to dance again, much 


“T have brought a note from your mother | 


to Mrs. Burdock. “ 

“You are to come away with me. 

“lam going to take you back to Eng 
land.”’ 

She looked up with her tear-stained eyes. 

“Really and truly?” she asked breath- 
lessiy. 

And he nodded, smiling at the eager and 
grimy little tace which had suffere.. consid- 
erable damaye from the obstinate logs of 
wood. 

“Really and truly!" he repeated. 

“So the sooner you get your bonnet on 
the better. 

“And it might be as well to wash your 
face, Tull. 

“You look lke a little Zulu!’ 

But for all answer she beyan to dance 


| around the room like a inad thing, clapping 


i 
| 


hens were | 


her hands and shouting for joy. 

“Oh,” she said, pausing presently for 
want of breath, ‘how did it all come about? 
Do you inean to say that vou have come 
over to Paris on purpose totake ine home?” 

“On purpose, T assure you, Tiff, to take 
you home.” 

“ She began to dance again, making all the 


hideous bric-a-brac on the efageres jingle 
in company with her. 
hy I know why!" she said, 


“| know wh 


| 


inakK 


“t0} nitast shape md its 


fiving hair 
“You have 4 UeSE <i quite figll. 


and fluttering 4pro 


to Martha’s uncouth amusement. 

“[ shall be sorry to leave poor Martha,”’ 
the yvirl said, pausing in her iad romps to 
kiss the poor creatures soulless face. ‘But 


of course [ could not stay away frou: Ninon 


yr? 


could I, dear? 
idiot girl shook 
understand, 

“You did not wll Ninon that there were 
other nad people in the house?" Mr, Beau- 
foy said, when at last they were free, and, 
having made their adieux to Mrs. Burdock 
and to poor Martha, whom they had tade 
happy with some pieces of silver, they were 


and the 
seeimed to 


her; 
and 


she asked 
her head 


| driving rapidly back to Brian's hotel. 


“No; what was the use of telling her?” 
the girl answered. 

“Tt would only have made her unbappy, 
and she could not have helped ime.” 

“Do you think 80 Inuch more always of 
Ninon’s uphappiness than of your own?? 
asked the youny tnan, Siting at her little 
earnest face. 

“Oh, I have always been used to being 
unhappy !"’ she answered simply. 

“except for Ninon and her love, I never 
expect to be anything else. 

“And unhappiness is not such avery bard 
thing to bear, after all, if you have a whistle 
or something of that sort to amuse you, aud 
ifthe sun shines now and then, there is 
always something to be glad about. 

“Well, what would vou like to be glad 
about to-night?" asked Brian in a good 


, if 
r 


‘I shall go to sleep knowing that I shal 


| uot wake up in that dreadful house again, 


‘een from the | 


go?’ she asked breathlessly ; 


—— _—— - -_——— 


and hear Mere Galupeau crying tor her son 
who was killed in the war. 

“I shall know that I am going to see 
Ninon. 

“Ob, I want nothing more than that to- 
night!’ 

“But you will not object, I suppose, to a 
little dinner with me—you shall order as 
— sweets as you | camer Orage to paying 
a Visit to Boissier or Sirandois to buy some 
chocolate ? 

“And I thought perhaps, as you are so 
fond of music, that we might have a box at 
the Opera Comique—there is always sote- 
thing pretty going on there." 

Tiffany began to clap her hands, 

“Oh,” she said, “how very good you are! 
How I wish Ninon were here too! 

“TI wonder’’—she turned and looked wist- 
fully atthe young man's dark and hand- 
some tace—*how she can help liking you, 
when she sees you every day and lives in 
your house! 

“She must know how kind you are.”’ 
Brian broke intoa laugh; but he sighed 


‘“‘Ninon thinks ine an awful tyrant,’’ he 
aaid. 

“T am glad you are not altogether of that 
opinion, Tiff. 

“T think Tam crossonly tothe people who 
deserve it.’’ 

“But not to Ninen ?"' cried Tiffany. 

“Ah, you must ask her to tell you that !"’ 

“T ain sure,”’ the little thing said stoutly, 
‘she does not deserve it.”’ 

“Then you see it is I who am, as she 
thinks, a tyrant, Tiff. 

“And perhaps | aim. 

“But you won't be afraid of me?" 

“No,” she said confidently. 


“IT like you very much indeed." 
CHAPTER XXXII 
R. BEAUFOY'S prograinme was car- 
\| ried outtothe letter on the day of 
| Tiffany's release fromm the house at 
Batiynolles. 

They spent the afternoon in looking at 
the shops and in buying bon-bons, Brian 
walking unabashed, and indeed uncon- 
scious, by the side of his shabby little com- 
panion, and entering Siraudin’s with her, 


atan hour when the Rue de la Paix was 
most crowded, regardless of the amused 
glances that followed them, without as 


much as suspecting what an oddly-assorted 
couple they looked in the brilliant sunshine 
of the Parisian afternoon. 

Poor little Tiff had grown so used to her 
shabbiness that it seemed at last to have be- 
come a part of herself; it troubled her as 
little as it did Mr. Beaufoy ; and she trotted 
slong at his side, chattering as gaily and 
looking upinto the young inan'’s dark face 
as freely as if she had Known him all her 
life. 

She thought that, after Ninon, she had 
never known anybody so delightful as Mr, 
Beauloy. 

She wondered why Ninon always spoke 
so coldly about bimn—her own cousin—and 
why he should be “eross’’ to her sweet 
beautiful sister when he was so kind toa 
little insignificant bit of a thing like her. 

But it happened that, just as this idea 
occured to her, Brian stopped, on their way 
cross the square tothe Hotel Bristol, and 
asked her whether she would not likesto let 
Ninon know where she was and what she 
was doing. 

“Yes, the little thing answered eagerly, 
“T will write along letter when I go in, 
Mr. Beaufoy.”’ 

“But Ninon isthinking of you very anx- 
ously all this tine,’ urgedthe young tan 
kindly. 

“Suppose you were to telegraph 
instead of writing, ‘Tiffany ? 

“Oh, coula tb?’ she asked coloring with 
joy. 

i “Oh, how good you are to me 
Ninon say that you are cross?" 

“Come then, said Mr. Beautoy, siniling 
at her again. 

When they reacigd the office, he gave 
Tifla chair and provided her with writing- 
materials, alter which he walked away 
to vive her time to compose her message. 

Tittdid mot tind it easy. 

She hadan idea that such compositions 
should be written in ajerky ana disjointed 


to her 


! Hlow can 


fashion, and she did not know how to be 
win. 

Brian, watching her in some amusement, 
saw that he had better go to her assist 
anes. 

“Whatisthe matter, Tift?’ he asked; 


and she looked up relieved, 
“T don’t know whatto say,’ she adenitted 
with simplicity, feeling greatly encouraged 


by the faet that the young man did not 
laugh. 

“Would you know what to say if you 
were writing aletter to her?’ he asked 
quietly. 
| “Oh, ves, of course! But——"' 

“Write her aletter, Titlany,”” Mr. Beau- 
foy added. 

“Say just what vou like, and IT will see 


to the rest.’ 

Upon which THY began to seribble de- 
lightedly while Brian waited with praise- 
worthy patience. 


And this was the telegraphic inessage 
which Miss Masserene received that alter- 
noon in the library at the Priory, just as 
Mr. Beaufov's guests were coming in for 
tea 

“Darling Ninon,—I am so happy I don't 
know what todo. Mr. Beaufoyv came for 
meto-«<dlay. I did not know w t ~ i 
neither did cousin Ja | “ t 
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late that we could not carry them home; of 
course sone of them are for you—as inany 
as you like; and I am going to the Opera 
Comigue with him to-night. I wish you 
were bere to go too; but! shall soon see 
you again, ny own sweet pretty sister, and 

ou will have to be very fond of Brian, for 

@ is very, very good, though you do think 
him cross and tyrant. He told ime that; 
and it is quite wrony, for, if be is kind to 
ine what must he be to you, you naughty 
beautiful Ninon? But I am afraid I ought 
not to scold you by telegraph; so now I 
will say good-bye until we meet.—With 
fond love trom your own happy little 


“TIFF.”’ 


When this was safely despatched, Mr. 
BReaufoy took his little companion w the 
hotel for diuner. 

Tiff burst out laughing when she was 
shown into ber luxurious bed-room and 
left to take off her things. 

“Do they want me to sweep it or, what?” 
she asked herself in French. 

“IT am sure I can have no other business 
in such a room as this. 

“Really Cinderella——"’ 

She caught sight of her own shabby little 
frizzy-haired figure in the long glass, and 
put up a reproachtul finger, 

“What are you doing hero? Make haste 
back to the kitchen, quick !"’ 

The odd little inerry face laughed back at 
her out of the great gold traine. 

we ee Martha could only see ine now !”’ 
thought Tiff with a sigh; and putting her 
band into her pocket, she pulled out her be- 
loved whistle, and looked at it with longing 
ever. 

“I wish 1 dared!”’ she said, 
“But perhaps Brian would not like it. 
isnot a very fashionable instrumeut. 
will wait till I get home.” 

And, heroically thrusting it out of sight, 
she proceeded to inake herself as presenta- 
ble as circumstances would permit for din- 
ner. 

It wasa dinner in Paradise, the child 
thought—the pleasant private-room, the in- 
numerable good things and her most good- 
natured companion, who heaped her plate 
with soufiles and creams and crystelized 
fruit until she was fain to cry ‘ Hold, 
enough !”’ 

And then, when it was tine to set off tor 
the Opera Comique Tift found that Mr. 
Beaufoy had ordered a lovely nosegay of 
roses for her, and that he tem | bought her 
some light gloves and a ftan—a large pale- 
blue satin fan, with a flight of swallows 
crossing the Celicate background ; so that, 
seeing all these pretty things she did not 
know whether to laugh or ery. 

She ended by doing both, and by trying 
to speak some hysterical words of thanks 
which Brian interrupted very gently. 

“You are iny little girl now, Tiff,” 
said. 

“IT promised Ninon to take care of you, 
and you are not to say another word, or we 
shall be late.” 

With which he bundled her into the lit- 
tle victoria that was waiting at the door of 
the hotel ; and they drove across the Place 


half aloud. 
It 
I 


he 


Vendome, and along the Rue de la Paix, | 


With its glittering stores of diamonds, and 
so out on to the crowded boulevards, where 
the lainps were twinkling with a kind of 
twilight radianee, and the sky, beyond the 
dark trunks of the trees, was still yellow 
with the pretly hues of the sunset. 

If people had smiled at Mr. Beaufoy and 
his charge that afternoon, what did they 
not do as Tiffappeared at his side in the 
vestibule of the Opera Cotmique, in 
shabby frock and hat and well-worn boots, 
but wearing long mousquetaire gloves, and 
carrviag her big fan and her bouquet! 
With her eager little face and her chattering 
little tongue, she attracted all eves us she 
assed with Brian into their box; but the 
leugieer she excited was kindly enough ; 
amido many admiring glances followed the 
talland dark young E:nglishinan in whose 
charge she had the Boog fortune to find her- 
sel. 

Brian was equally unconscious of the 
amusement and the adiiration. He was 
greatly touched by the giri’s passionate de- 
lixht in the music. 

‘They were singing that 
charming fantastic ‘Contes d'Hofliman,”’ 
and clover Madeimoiseile Tsaac was 
playing ber versatility. in’ her threefoid 
character, now moving Tifk to mirth as the 


evening the 


wondertul doll Olympia, witb her angular | 


gestures and mechanical ronlades, now 
touching her to tears over the woes of the 
pretty dying Antonia, or chilling her with 
dislike for the heartless pritua-donna Stella. 

As the child listened Brian saw that she 


was Completely lost to everything around | 


her. 

Her fan fell from her bands, her rosés 
dropped unheeded on the floor, When the 
delicious barearolle which is heard behind 
the scenes ceased, she started,and evidently 
leit an almost physical pain. 

“Oh,’’ she said, with a long-drawn breath, 
“it they would only sing it again!"’ 

She was speaking to hersell; she had for- 
gotten Brian's presence. 

nd now she was thrilling again to An- 
Llonia’s song at the quaint old harpischord, 
at Doctor Miracle, the evil ge- 


‘ a ry I ty iw IMME lesper- 


shuddering 


I 


r ' ~ 


turned it } ' y , eves that were w | 
with excitement tried to Sling the 
haunting opening phrases of a song; she 
did not answer when be spoke to her, 

And then to quiet her nerves and bring 
her down by danveen to earth, the young 
inan began to tell her how it had always 
been the dreatn of poor Offenbach to ooin- 
pose an opera, that should be worthy of pro- 
duction at that bouse, and how, when at 


she 


on ecatteeinen ah, eto a tae 


last the desire of his life was about to be 
oa, the eager brain was stiil in death, 
the longing ears never to hear the music he 
bad er ‘ 

“And sothey sang one of the nuinbers 
at his funeral ; and, though he is gone, his 
pretty music lives on and delights you and 
mv to-night. ‘lalazac sings very well—the 
tenor, I mean. He——”’ 

“Oh, please,” cried Tiff, ‘he is not Tala- 
ae fie is Hoffman; and I ain sorry for 
iim! 

“What will he do nowthat Antonia is 
dead—now that that wicked wretch has 
made her sing her soul away?”’ 

“You will see,’’ Brian answered, siniling 
kindly at her. 

“You know,if he has lost his love, his 
genius is still left him, and the sacred re- 
sponsibility it involves. 

“You will see that he will conquer his 
regrets as a man should, and take up again 
his neglected pen. 

*“There—the curtain is going up; you will 
find it all out for yoursell, deat, Deiter than 
I can tell you.’ 

Indeed Tiffany had already turned to the 
stage, and she had hardly heard his last 
words. 

Mr. Beautoy, who had seen the opera sev- 
eral times, was free to watch her absorbed 
face, and let his thoughts wander, witha 
suppressed sigh, many a mile away from 
the Opera House in Rue Favart. 

Perhaps however he was merely applying 
the inoral he had drawn for Tiff froin Hofl- 
inan’s fate and telling himself that a man 
must not give way weakly to a sentimental 
trouble, since there are always 80 tnany 
nore Olympias and Stellas than there are 
Antonias in tne world—so many more dolls 
and coquettes than true and tender women. 

But indeen he was pleased in Tiffany’s 
pleasure, and felt his heart softening more 
| tothis little affectionate, merry, neglected 
| creature wnuom Ninon had sent him to pro- 
tect. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
A MEETING. 


IVE weeks had elapsed after the acci- 
dent before I was able to clear ny 
mind from aterrible thought that op- 

pressed ine; and I did it by subtlety, ar- 
ranging with one of the servants that the 
next timethe patient’s triend, Ned, caine, 


They contrived it very cleverly, and I 


| | should be called into the hall. 





her | 


dis- | 
! 


went slowly across the hall to the eg pot- 
pourri jar, tostand there trembling and 
playing with the leaves, listening for the 
voice of this man who had been a great 
drunkard, and had nearly sacrificed the life 
ot his friend. 

You cannot tell how,in ny darkened lite, 
I made much of little things, and fed my 
fancy on hopes. 

It had struck ine that this night be my 
Ned, whom I had known in more happy 
| days, and that now We were both afflicted it 
would be pleasant to Know one another 
again—nothing more. 

I stood there treubling, waiting for dis- 
enchantinent, when the butler said—— 

“You want to see Mr. Black ?" 


“Yes, | have some news for him—partic- 
ular intormation,’’ said a voice. 

And I uttered adeep sigh; forthat dusky, 
| barsh, old man’s voice was not the voice of 

my Ned. 
| went to nv rooman hour after that, to 
| come down light-hearted and = smiling, 
| for I was relieved. My Ned could not have 
sunk so low. 

I was coming down the stairs, when my 
aunt inet me. 

“T was looking for you, child. You shall 
go and meet my signalman this morning. 
He's on the coach, and in high spirits, tor 
his friend has been and brought him good 
news. I wish vou could see him. 
| ‘There, don’t mind me, child.’’ 

“I shall Know him by your description, 
; aunt,’ I said. 
| «It’s a deal 





better than petting dogs,’’ 
| said inyaunt. ‘But, he’s getting well, I’m 
| sorry to say,and will soon go. He wants to 
| go now—an ungrateful wretch !” 
‘But you are glad be’'s well, aunt, dear,”’ 
| 1 said. 
| “ff don’t think I am, iny dear,”’ she said 
| Jeading me along. “I wish he had lost his 
leg. It would have been a lesson to those 
| horrid people.”’ 
I laughed, and she patted iny cheek. 
“Come, child,’ she said—“‘this way,’’ and 
she led ine into the blue rootn. 
“There, John Black,’’ she said—‘ I've 
brought my niece to see you—I mean 
talk to you. She's blind, you know.” 


“T am very, very glad to see her, mad 
ame,’ said a voice which thrilled me 
through and through 

‘ é 

‘Nonsense, child sense! - 
lieve everybody’s Ned. It’s my signalinan, 


John Black.’’ 
‘¢No, no,’’ I cried, piteonsly. 
| true —you are deceiving me. 
Scarlett.’’ 

Icould not have stayed myseltif I had 
tried, but went across with outstretched 
arms to the couch, where, in an instant ny 

| busy fingers were feeling for the counten- 


‘* It is not 
It is Edward 








ance I knew; but only tocome in contact 
with two strong hands covering a face. 
They were wet with tearst trickled 


away, there came a deep . 
But that did not stay me, for my fingers, 
like electric wires, were flashing to my dark 
brain every lineament of the face I loved so 
well; till, with a wild arr I exclaim- 
ed—‘‘It is! it is!” and sank so bing on my 
“ae irl mad ?’”’ t. 

‘Is the gir . my aun 

“No, madame,”’ I igor bias say; and his 
deep tones thrilled ine as I crept closer to 
his side, and clung to his great strong arin 
—‘‘*No madame. 

“She is right. My name is Edward Scar- 
lett, and she knew me in happier days.”’ 

‘“Then—then you are an imposter, and no 
signalman after all.’’ 

“No,” exclaimed Ned, warmly—“I am 
no imposter. 

“When Miss Anson, here, knew me, I 
wasagentleman. I fell from my position, 
and became a railway servant; though, 
thank God! that is at end.” 

“T_I—don’t understand ita bit,’ cried 
my aunt. 

But no one heeded her; for Ned, was 
holding me in bis arms. 

‘“‘Mypoor little darling,’’ he saidwith qui- 
vering voice, ‘‘ and do we meet again like 
this ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’’ I said pitifully, and the tears 

ushed from imy sightless eyes. “I am 
blind now, and plain, and worthless. Oh! 
let me go! let ine go!” 

“Let you go!" he cried, ‘‘now I have 
found the treasure again for which my heart 
has longed for years? : 

“Jenny darling—when it was too late I 
found I loved you with all my heart—when 
I was beggered by my wild vices and ex- 
travagances ; and I fled from you, lest you 
should find out what a scoundrel I was.”’ 

“ Jenny,’’ said wy aunt, ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand all this. It is a mystery. Sir, per- 
haps you will explain?”’ 

“T will,’’ he said, eagerly. 

‘‘Miss Lint, when I first becaine acquain- 
ted with your niece, I wasa partner in a 
large manufacturing concern in the Mid- 
lands, and on the most intimate terms with 
my friend, John Pauley. : 

“We were always together; and—young, 
foolish, and with plenty of money—we got 
ourselves mixed with racing matters, lost, 
grew more reckless; and at last we found 
that we were both ruined, and that we two, 
well educated-men, were beggars, without 
mneans of getting bread. 

elt wadiened me almost; but I had sense 
enough to force my friend with me to an 
old lawyer we knew, in whose hands we 
placed our affairs.”’ 

I was kneeling at my aunt’s side, with 
my face buried in my hands; and I under- 
stood now poor Ned's feelings on the night 
we said good-bye. 

“We went then to London, where, after a 
jew attempts to get what the world would 
call gentlemanly occupation, and finding to 
our despair that we were useless encumbe- 
rers of the earth, to our shame be it said we 
plunged into a life of rg ppc cemgein, 
ourselves with drink, till I awoke from my 
wad dream, and tried to awaken my poor 
friend to his condition—in vain. 

“The fine, polished, scholarly man had 
become the slave of drink. 

“T left him in despair, vowing I would 
take another road. 

“With the few shillings I could obtain, I 
bought rough clothes, and determined to 
blot out the past by new beginnings. 

“T sought and obtained work upon the 
railway ; rising,’’ he said bitterly, ‘‘ to the 
dignity of signalman. 

“IT have no more to say, only that m 
poor friend had enough left from the wreck 
of his property to give him a couple of 
pounds a week, enough to poison hiin; and 
he went on in his degradation till he found 
me out, settied himself down here, and got 
ine to try and work his cure. 

“That I hope I bave effected, though by 
a inad plan; and this day he brings me news 
from iny solicitor that not only are all old 
debts honorably paid, but I am again an in- 
dependant man.” 

“That will do, sir,’’ said iny aunt, coldly, 
as she raised me from the floor. 

“And now will you let ine go?” 

“T see no reason,’’ said my aunt. 

And she led me away. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
SEEING. 

S my aunt led me, trembling and sob- 
bing, to her own room, it was to quest- 
ion me at length, and tor me to confess 

how long and well I have loved poor Ned, 
gazing gree d at her with iny sightless 
eyes, as I moaned— 

“And now we meet once more, he finds 
ine thus. Oh, aunt, I looked on it with Mr. 





Stacey as a release ; but now my heart will 
break !”’ 


‘‘Hlush, hush, little woman!’ she said, 


| as she drew me towards he. 


to | 


“Did he not say he loved you ?’”’ 
“In pity, aunt—in pity.’’ 
‘“‘Perhaps so—perhaps so,’’ she said. 


between the fingers; and as I drew tbem | 





‘‘But you must try and bear it, Jenny, | 
even as I have borne my hard fate; fer I 
have ved on for every spring of love to 

. ered’ heart wi cb shi, | 

= Ww as 
Poor au | sobbed. 
“Aye, child, it’s an unnatural life, anda 


sefish one. But you must and I mnst be 

all in all to each other while I live; when 

I die, you must live on here, and take my 
| place as the blind old maid. 

“There, child, dry vour eyes.”’ 

She left ine sitting alone that evening,and 
I was low-spirited, when I heard the door 
} open; and suddenly my heart began to beat 





painfully, forI knew that this halting step 
inust be his. : 

I was trembling; but a spirit of a 
tion came over me once more, as I told my- 
self that the past must be buried, and the 
words spoken held as dead. 

“Jenny!” 

And my hands flew out to him; but asI 
tried to withdraw them, he caught them in 
his, and the next inoment he was seated by 
"TScany,” to wierd 1 burni 

* Jenny,”’ he whisper n my burnin 
ene—end have you Pounemnbevell: me in all 
these years ?’* 

‘““You have never been out of my memo- 
ry a day,” I said. 

“Do you know that you have never hard- 
ly been out of mine?” he said, ‘‘but that it 
has been one long feeling of regret taat I 
had by my own base actstorn myself away. 
Jenny, darling! I awokeone day to the 
knowledge that your sweet love might 
—. me happy—but it was when it was too 

ate.”’ 


I was crying bitterly. 

“A day since, ] had no hope of retrieve- 
ing my position; but to day hope has come. 
Can you forgiveme?” - °. 

‘Bat for this,” I said, touching my sight- 
less eyes, ‘‘I could have said yes. But it 
cannot be.”’ 

“My child,” he whispered, drawing me 
towards him, “‘I have dreained of you for 
years—but as somthing of the past. I knew 
not whether you were dead, or another’s; 
but you were my one bright link that held 
ine to the 7 7 

‘Though I should never see you again, I 
made a vow of reformation for your sake ; 
and now, now you come upon me like the 
realization of some dream. 

“Darling, he whispered, taking my head 


between his hands, ‘‘do you know what I 
can see ?’’ 
“My r scarred face and sightless 


eyes,’’ I said, trying to gaze in his. 

‘“‘No Jenny—I, too,am blind. I can only 
see the dear, sweet face, with hair silvered 
by the moonbeams, as it is raised to me in a 
garden far away. 

“That sweet face was printed on my 
memory then; I have seen none other 
since.’’ 

I could not speak for sobs. At last I fal- 
tered— 

‘“‘No, no; it cannot be. I should be a bur- 
den to you. Ned, Ned, why did you come? 
I cannot bear it.”’ 

‘*Lie there, little bird,’’ he said, tenderly, 
as he drew ine nearer to him. ‘Forgive 
ine, Jenny,and be my littie wife—be mine, 
to be led by my hand, to see with my poor 
eyes, and call ine husband evermore.’ 

‘** But I shall or be =, darling,” he 
said. ‘‘Mine will be but a little competence, 
until I gain some post to eke it,out.” 

“And I shall be but a sorry burden, 
Ned,’’ I whispered, tremnbling lest my joy 
should be snatched away. 

“IT would not have you otherwise,darling,’’ 
he said, Te my hair, and kissing 
my eyes; but still I shall be but poor.” 

“Why should you mind, Ned?” I whis- 
pered, as I held Iris strong arm round me, 
and felt safe now from anything that might 
come, 

“Suppose we are poor—what then? Take 
me into a cottage and tell me it is a palace, 
it will be one to me, if you can love your 
poor blind girl.’’ 

He was holding me more tightly to his 
breast the next moment, and covering me 
with his kisses, and I tried so hard to be 
maidenly and modest, but my aris rose 
to his neck, clung there, and my kisses an- 
swered his—freely given—for 1 was all—all 
his very own. 

Suddenly I started away. 

“There is some one here,’’ I said. 

“Yes, ny child,’’ said my aunt. 
is to steal you away. 
you be very happy . 

The blessing she invoked came,and soon. 
We were inarried, and very happy—iny old 
aunt leaving her old hometo come and 
dwell by us and forget the railways. Ned 
suys I aim over-painting this; but that is im- 
possible. 

And now iny blindness seeins to have 

rown intoa blessing. It isas he would 
ave it. 

I see with his eyes, I ain led by his hand, 
and in the circle of his strong arm I aim at 
rest. 

As I write this, a gentle hand places for 
ine sheet alter sheet of paper and more than 
once I have telt that they are wet with the 
tears that will keep falling. 

At tiroes I have sat and thought of the 
ineftable wonder ot this strong man’s love, 
so lasting, 80 encoinpassing, so precious toa 
poor, helpless girl—a love that never tires. 

But I must say a few worts of others—of 
Ned’s friend,with whoin, to hide their iden- 
tity from the world, he changed Christian 
naines, while they took others that were 
strange. 

He grows daily into a quiet,subdued man, 
with a weakness for returning to his old 
habit; but each fit is shorter,and Ned thinks 
that they will cease. 

Abel Crookes is our gardener and groom, 


‘* So he 
God bless you !—may 


| and his wife our principal servant, who 


gives her husband a treat now and then to 
polish the dinner-bell. 
Mrs. Crookes wus in 


great trouble one 
day, because a married 


friend came to see 


her; and when she was gone, dear Ned tuld 
me it was an 1 flame f S, nee ire And 
we Aughed ‘ 

Frank and Kate areas huppv as ever 

itt] L ‘ we : 
ilttie Violiten comes to stay, and is yreally 


petted by Aunt Lint. 
. Perhaps : ought not write about this; but 
it was onthe anniversary of my weddin 
day, and I feel that I must tell you. . 
was lying in my darkened rooin, feeling 

so happy. 

I never knew why they darkened my 
room, but I heard them draw down all the 
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blinds. I cannot describe the strange feel- 
ing of joy that wasin my breastas I a 
there, restful,and feeling as if every breat 
I drew was so much happy life. 

For there was something lying down 
by iny side, where it had been laid by the 
nurse; and as I iny tremblibg hand 
there, it was to feel a tiny little, soit, warim 
hand close upon one finger; and I lay still, 
afraid to move and disturb that wondrous 
touch. x 

Ned had been to ine, hours before, to kiss 
me once, whisper loving words, and then 
steal out on tiptoe. 

Aunt Lint bad been, and kissed ine, and 
Kate had come over, to be ad:nitted foran 
instant; and then I believe I slept. 

But now I lay waiting and longing for 
Ned to come again; and at last nurse went 
down softly, just as if I were very ill, and 
then I heard the stairs creak as they only 
do creak under bis loud heavy tread,lest he 
should not come. 

“Darling,” he whispered, the next mo- 
ment, and his lips were pressed tenderly 
to mine, and my arins were around his 
neck. 

“Ned,” I whispered, ‘is ft asleep?” 

He softly invved the little wrapper. 

“No,” he said, “awake.” 

“Takeo it to the light,’ | whispered, 

And he see:ned to understand my wish ; 
for he took the tender little thing carefnily 
from my side, and bore itto the window, 
where I heard him draw up the blind, and 
stay for a few moments, while my heart 

Ipitated painfully—he seemed so long. 

hen he laid it by iny side once more. 

“Ned,” I whispered then, in a low husky 
voice, for aterrible fear was coming upon 
me,and I began to tremble—**Ned—darling 
—could you sve ?”’ 

+*Yes,”” 

“Are you sure ?”’ 

“Yes; bright as heaven’s own blue.” 

“Then it is not blind ?"’ 

“My, darling, no!" 

My great dread had passed with his words, 
and as ny arms clasped his neck, it was for 
my hands to join on the other side ina 

rayer of hankfulness, as heartfelt as Loould 

reathe, and it was condensed in these two 
words— 

‘Thank God 1’ 

* * ” ” a * 

And now, this Christinas Eve, three years 
later, I sit here by the fire happy, as inv 
husband talks to ine of her who is as old 
now as little Vi was when I saved her from 
the flames. 

“Tell ine again Ned,’’ IT whisper, as [ nes- 
tle against his broad breast. 

“As beautiful asthe day, Jenny. Your 
bright auburn hair, your gentle face——all 
love and beauty.” 

“The face that was, Ned,’’ T say. 

“The face that is, love,’’ he says—“tor to 
ine it has never changed.”’ 

In ny weakness, I love to hear all this ; 
and I nestle closer as I say—- 

“TI like to see with your eyes, Ned—to 
see like this. I know her litle tace by 
heart; but I love to see her with your 
eyes, Ned.”’ 

‘‘Hereves, Jenny,’’ he goes on, “ are like 
yours—that soft, dark yrey.”’ 

“Like mine were—as they were.” 

And they treinble beneath the lids. 

“No, love, as they are—the eyes I gazed 
upon that night when I said it was too late! 
I can see none others now.” 

And then, ip thankfulness and joy of my 
heart, I lay inv head where I can hear his 
earnest, faithful heart beating ever for me, 
and feel at rest, . 

* * ” + ” * 


Is it sim- 
Do you think 


Is it childless, this reiteration ? 
le, this telling of our love? 
t weak ? 

Forgive me, then, you who are happy 
round your Christinas hearths; tor J aim 
only what you would call poor-—and blind. 


[THK END. ] 
i ae ee 


A Heroine for Him. 


BY HENRY FRITH, 


T was a lover’s quarrel, no doubt about 
that; sky threatenf.g—a regular storin 
brewing—one could see it at a glance, 

She stood, all flushed and excited, in the 

curtained bay-window, her fair face clouded 
—her blue eves flashing, her breath coming 
quick and fast. 

He stood at her side, stern and pale, his 

hands clenched excitedly, bis dark eyes full 
of iningled sorrow and passion. 





“Lottie !’’ Frank White's voice was low | 


and intense with feeling. 

“It isall your fault, remember,” he went 
on, with an effort at calniness. 

“I have only requested you, kindly and 
gently—and, as your betrothed husband, I 
surely have some right, to desist froin these 
fovlish flirtations. 

“Why, Lottie, you were flirting last night 
with that Mr. Stewart, whom public opinion 
ap ag may: a—a—lI can’t tell you, only that 
xe is not proper company for you, wy 
darling.”’ 

Frank's voice lost its angry tone, and 
grew very gentle and tender. 

“You Know that this would not4trouble 
me so if you were not «<learer to me than 
my own life. Sav vou are not 
ine sweetheart. 

} Wi 


rar \ t 4 " le rhe 


angry with 


thas inorn Z 
Sne feit iike an | o4 ul 1} : = 4 
sion tothe will of her lover, even th, uch 


she knew that al! lic had said was true, and 


prompted by his love and cure for her. 


Lottie Blake was an orphan—an heiress, 





a released from the restrictions of 
boarding-school life. 
She had lost both her parents in her in- 


fancy, and had passed the eighteen years of | 
her lite in the care of hirelings, and later at | 


a fashionable school. 
And, pure asa flower, she had grown up 
amidst weeds. 


She had been betrothed to Frank White | 


for nearly a year, and was now under bis 
mother’s care, passing a few woeks at a 
watering-place, 

People pronounced Lottie a heartless flirt, 
but she was merely a thoughtless, careless 
girl, plunging headlong into the unaccus- 
tomed gaieties about her with all her heart. 

Surrounded by scores of admirers, no 
wonder her head was nearly turned with 
adulation and flattery. 

Frank White's words *had touched her 
pride, 

Did he then imagine that, because she 
was careless and happy, she was shallow 
and silly, and needed a guiding hand? 

She mentally resolved to cut Mr. Stew- 
art’s acquaintdnce that very day; but then 
Frank should not have the satisfaction of 
thinking that his words had instigated the 
step. 

Frank had no confidence in her love, she 
toid herself. 

Well, let him think as he pleased. 

All the girl's defiant spirit was in aris 
when Frank, at last fearing that he had 
wounded her sensitive nature, attempted to 
set matters right. 

He was struck dumb with amazement as 
she turned upon hima face that was white 
and angry, her blue eyes fairly scintillating. 

“You've said enough, Frank White!" she 
cried passionately. 


‘I can see now the—the mistake I have | 


made. 

“We were never intended for each other; 
we are not suited. 

“You want a wife that will obey you like 
a puppet—a woman with no will or mind of 
her own—a pertect Giriselda! 

“And I can never submit to tyranny in 
any form. 


“The man I love must trust me; and 


since you have ceased to do that we are | 


better apart. 

“IT give you back your freedom,” 

“Lottie, stop!’ 

He was white asa statue. 

“Do you mean what you say ? 

“You do not love me then, Lottie?” 

The girl was thoroughly aroused now, 
and regardless of consequences, 

“No!” she cried madly. 

“T do not love you any more!" 

She dashed aside the heavy curtains that 
draped the bay window, and was gone. 

And just then «a tan arose from the 
lounging-ehair beside the window, where 
he had ostensibly been reading, and saun- 
tered slowly away. 

It was Mr. Stewart, and there was a 
curious sinile on his sensual lips and an 
evil jight in his grey eyes. 

“Tisteners hear no good of themselves,’ 
he muttered. 

“Well, maybe not; but atany rate I] know 
which card to play next. 

“Piqued and angry at White, the beauty 
will turn to me, 

“Tl play the heart-broken lover, step in 
before her anger against my handso ne rival 
has time to cool, strike while the iron is 
hot, and T'tn mistakenaf Pim not engaged 
to Lottie Blake and her fifty thousand dol- 
lars before the stuu sets.” 

“The best laid schemes 0° mice and 
gang alt aglee.”’ 

But Mr. Stewart had torgotten that, 

For a long time Frank sat in the bay win- 
dow, his head bowed, staring his misery in 
the tace. 

Could it be true that Lottie loved hitn mo 
longer ? 

Ah, well, it was better for hit to know 
the worst before il was too late! 

An hour or two alterwards he saw Lottie, 


teeeri 


radiant im white orvandio and pink ribbons | 


rustic seat im the hotel 
Stewart. 


—sittipg on oa 
grounds in conversation with Mr. 

Frank bit his lip and hurried away out of 
siglit. 

Well, afterall, it was nothing to hiuinow. 

He had ng longer any right 

Lottie had ceased to Jove hints and ouly a 
few hours before he would have tuhked his 
life on her love and truth. 

But Frank didi not know what was taking 
place out there in the shade or the oak tree, 
beneath which Lottie was sitting beside her 
obnoxious companion. 

Mr. Stewart had asked Lottie to be his 
wife, and had been very decidedly —net to 
say contemptuously —refused,. 

And when he arose and lett 
was an angry yleam, i 
While in his heart tie regstered an oath 


her, there 


his wieked eves, 


| sooner or later to De avenoed. 





Lottie caine down to dinner in the yreat 
dining-rooin at sunset, to find Frank's place 
racant. 

“Where is Frank ?" some one was asking 
his mother, as Lottic entered the room and 
took her usual seat. 

Mrs. White looked troubled 

“There's been an accident,” she said. 
fishing, the boat 
capsized, and two of them: mearly drowned. 


‘Some men were out 


Mr. White was sent for 1h bicopoerss Uliat hie 
could save them, their families being totally 
ignorant of any weans of resuseitation. But 
itis several miles dawn the beach, and I 


fear it will be late 1 the night before he 


Dinner I 
her, and wandered off o1 ) alon 
The sun had set now, and twilight, weird 
and uncanny, was gathering. 


Fe te i OE Melis ntl seins sy maa 


Lottie wanted to away from every- 
y, to be alone with her own thoughts. 
She sat down at the foot of a tree, and gave 
way to ber bitter reflections, 
A voice aroused her, and started her from 
her musings. 
It was the voice unmistakably of young 
Stewart—eager, earnest. 
“He bit atthe bait mighty easy !'’ Stew- 
| art exclaimed, 
has had his long hard ride for nothing, and 
| finds that there has been no accident—no 
capsized boat—no half-drowned inen?" 
| Stewart paused, and laughed heartily. 
“And you're sure the bridge is unsafe?" 
he went on eagerly. 
| “Oh, yes, sir,’’ another voice replied. 
| “The high waters, and the late storms 
| have just played the mischief with the old 
| thing. 
| “Nobody can pass over it on horseback 
without going through—sure as shooting !"’ 
“And there will be no mistake—no fail- 
} ure?’’ queried Stewart. “White will be 
sure to come back that way ?"’ 
| “He'll have to,”’ the other 


answered 
grimly. 


| ata premiums 


“Won't he be furious though when he | 


“He went by the beach road, it is true; | 


| but he can't come back that way after night 
| talls, for the tide is in now, 


“No, sir; there ain't but one road for | 
Frank White to come by, and that is over | 


the old bridge, and if he crosses or tries to 
| cross that—-well, you know the rest.” 
| And, with a savage chuckle, they moved 
| away. 
| T,ottie sat half stunned at the revelation 
| to which she had just listened, 
She knew the whole vile, 
| plot now. 
This was Stewart's vengeance. 
In a flash she saw her own way clearly. 
She had brought this on Frank White 
she must save hislife though she lose her 
own. 


murderous 


She staggered to her feet, and, drawing 

her shawl about her, turned away in the 

| direction of the old bridge, perhaps tial fa 
inile distant from the hotel. 

To be sure, she did not even know the 
road he had taken; but if she could only 
cross the rotten strueture, she could then 
await his coming on the other side. 

She reached the place at last. 

(iathering all her courage together, she 
stepped upon the old bridge. 

It was nearly dark 
ayonized ery for protection, she 
onward, 

ven beneath her light weight it tottered 
and shook. 

She could see away down below the black 
angry water, with its swift awful current, 
swollen by recent rains, and choked by 
driftwood, 


moved 


| gloat. 

Onward she moved, holding ber breath, 
and, with clasped hands and dilated eyes, 
watching the other side, 

Thank Heaven, she is over—safe at last ! 

She sank down on a tnossy stump, and, 
crouching down, awaited Frank's coming. 

And darkness gathered and fell over all 
things. 

She feit timid and afraid; but she calmed 
her foars as best she might, and remained 
patiently at her post. 

An hour passed, 

What if he were not coming home that 
night? 

The thought tuade her heart Stand still. 

But even then she heard, away in the 
distances, the tramp of a horse's feet, comlny 
nearer and nearer, 

She arose and stepped forward, 

The moon had risen now, and its clear 
rays Showed her platuily that the howsenian 
was really Prank. 

She stepped inte the road: she foryot 
everything—all that bad happened that day 
| cand, raising her voree, she cried wildly 
“Prank! oh, Frank! 
| Krank cheehked his 
| irresolutely. 
| 
| 





horse, and paused 


His jreart beat tutmiultuousty : he eould 
not credit his own evesiphit 

‘*Prottie! vou hrere "> bee yaspord, 

OW hat is the matter? 

He sprang from: his horse, and oi a 
homenut tore Sle was to bissarcas, ber lies 
ny) dais) beret Whrilee Stace seobobveed creat: thie 


Whole story. 

Ife listened with anew light in lis eyes, 
fois teevart Cabl Of Deapepei ries. 

And while they stood alone tui the oid 
night, witha ywreat rush and roar the ola 
bridyve went down, 

lrank shuddered, and drew Lottie closer 
to hin, While athaukful prayer went up to 
Heaven. 

“My darling,” he 
have saved mv life. 

And, after tving the horse to a tree, to 
remain until be could send after it om the 
morrow, When the tide would be oat und 
the beach road passable, Prank assisted 
Lottie into a boat found near by, and tives 


uttered softly, ‘you 


trade the passage it Maletyv. 

Hfome in Mrs. White's cosy parlor, where 
the mother was anuXiously awaiting her 
som s return (she had not inissed  Tyottre, 
but supp met that she was satein her own 
roour), Frank told her the whole story 


And when he finished he laid his hand 
upon Laittie’s. 
“You risked your own life,’ he said, his 
- ‘ : 


i“ reiotvuie "> BAVE i 
« 

4 tivl j , T ott , 

I } 


Frank and Lottk vere 


r 


now, but with an | 


It was a wild sight, there in the gathering | 








Scientific and Useful. 


VALUE OF SMOKE.—Sinoke will soon be 
Frown 2,300,000 cubie feet of 
simnoke Ye out by say 1,009 cords of wood, 
it is said 12,000 pounds of acetate of lime, 
200 gallons of alcohol, and 25 pounds of tar 
may be obtained. 


DUBABILITY OF Woov.—The Western 
Union Telegraph Company has estimated 
the durance of telegraph poles as follows: 
Cedar, 16 years; chestnut, 13; juniper, 13; 
spruce, 7 years. Cedar,chestnut and spruce 
are used in the Northern States; juniper 
and cypress in the Southern States, and 
red wood in California. Poles cut in the 
suimimner will not last as long as those cut 
in the winter by five years. 


New BLAs per. — Experts have tested the 
new blasting material known as amidogen, 
and are stated to have tound it enticoly Ieee 
from danger. It appears from their report 
that this explosive can be ignited only by 
exposure to an electric spark, or the naked 
flame, or by heating uptol80° ©, Bat 
aimidogen, even if ignited, will not exert 
its explosive effect unless firtinly inclosed. 
The explosive effect of amidogen is said to 
be midway between that of powder and 
that of dynamite. 

‘To PRESERVE SILVER.—A technical jour- 
nal gives a simple recipe for preserving sil- 
ver and plated articles from turning black, 
as they invariably will if not kept constant 
ly in use. Thesame plan could wth ad- 
Vantage be applied, we should think,toany 
etal subject lo change or rust from the 
action of the atmosphere. Plain collodion— 
that is, not photographic collodion—is di- 
luted with twice its bulk of spirits of wine, 
and applied to the surface of the metal with 
asoftbrosh. The spirit soon evaporates, 
leaving an imperceptible and transparent 
skin, which can when required be removed 
with hot water. 


Metring Potnt oF METALS.—A Ger- 
nan scientist ermnplovs electricity in deter- 
ining the melting points of metals and al- 
loys fusible at low temperatures. He in- 
terposes in an electric circuit provided with 
a bell, a rod of the metal or alloy to be ex- 
perimented with, and plunges this rod into 
au bath of some suitable substance, the tem- 
peratureof which is given by a thermorte- 
ter. The circuit being closed the bell will 
ring, butlas soon asthe bath attains the tem- 
perature necessary to fuse the metal the 
circuit is broken and the noise ceases, and 
the reuding of the thermometer taken at 
that instant, will give the melting point of 
the metal or alloy in questton. 

Novel Baetbor.—An Englishman has 
sugested «a novel method of building 
bridges either for temporary or permanent 
use, Which seers to have tnany advantages 
both in simplicity and cheapness, Iron or 


| steel cylinders, twenty, forty, or more, leet 


| tien brozen teat 


in diameter, constructed of plates riveted to 
rolled iron or steel ribs, are rolled into the 
stream over which it: is desired to carry the 
bridge. These givantie cylinders,with balf 
their diameters sunk onder water, form so 
inany arches upon which a level road can 
easily be thrown. The eylinders can be 
builtupon the spot where they are re 
quired, or, tilled in with a temporary floor 
at one end, ean be readily floated to their 
destination. The system is expected to be 
uselul in lavingy railroads across land sub- 
jeet to cecasional flood, 


— > - 


Farm and Barden. 


Santep Porn Many «a man has had 
pork failte keep properly, forthe simple 
reason thatiut was salted in a frozen condi- 
whether mnutten,pork, 
orbeel, will not properly assimilate the 
salt. ane cane be depended on to keep in 
hot weather, 

(Vth MVILEAES Phe cluster of eggs that 
borav toe bound or apyple-tree Littles should 
be picked off during open weather in the 


winter wilthus prevent the bh itching of 
the tent cautery ir. ‘The eyys appear to be 
tarnished, but such is not really the case, 
since a hteoateol varnish or of would 
t Lede straovt 4 t X iding the 
ir 

[Nsbheds Prseetseot litterent species are 
itiracted to the pl mts suited to the wants of 
their Ollsprinug Ly the sense of sineli, and 
if Sotne odor strony enouch to overcome 
the matural oalor of the plantear be applied 


tothe plantor the earth around it, it will 
Tard .Crtn yee Fr altriact the insect, leut w | pscape 
strong 
jors--carbolic acid forexample that might 


its depredationus. There are toans 
be euiploved for ste pirpeotes, 
KITCHEN Reet ss Pies eveote rs at 
hur pe have: a rather | wit “wut of us 
ina the slopes ot their t ses. Tl the ground 
Sitoprerss al tld Gee Elvevir prarede wo ' have ~@a 
ehianitield ¢ it t = r “Ws ! rent or 
f Inte 
their 
tweueration to say 
from four 
git, Without leaves, 


Tipteers Sip al ws " pertar all 


severe cold 
either 
Water 
ins t 4 sf i th an ittuospbhbere 


‘ reeZit , t cl s the 


stortns 


ra rst ‘ = \ hhartlai. "The 


ried, and are now living happily together. | penetrating to the ski 
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‘SATURDAY EVENING, MABCE 80, S888. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
Raise Clobs for ts for the é Coming Year. 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copyof our 1 Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Preseriting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gle orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oll-Painting of which our Premium tis 
an exact copy sold for $15,000, and to-day graces the 
walls of the finest private gallery in America. It is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more than five hundred square inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 
it a veritable transeript from life, and it combines in 
itself all the beautiful coloring of the oil painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the photograph. The most delli- 
cate detalls of color and expression are brought out 
with startling vividness, and only on the closest ex- 
amination is the mind satisfied that It is not a photo- 
graph colored by hand, 

As to THE Post, therejare few in this country, or 
any other country, who are not familiar with it. Ps- 
tablished in 1821, it is the oldest paper of Its kind in 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States. For the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fletion 

A recordof sixty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity, THk Post has never 
inissed an issue, Its Fiction is of the highest order 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. Itis perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-calied 
literary and family papers, It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
tion in the world. Fach volume contains, in addi- 
thon to its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories, Every number ts re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Blography, An- 
ecdotes, Statistics, Facets, Receipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Selence, Art, Purlosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments. Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Iisterieal bssays, Remarkable 
Events, New Inventions, Curious Ceremonies, Re- 
ceut Discovertes, and a complete reportot all the lat- 
est Fashions, as wellasall the novelties In) Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest information relating to 
all matters of personal and home adornment, and do- 
mestic matters, Tothe people everywhere tt will 
preve one of the best, most fastractive. re liable and 
smoral papers that has ever entercd Eieur jones, 


TERMS: 
2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
Including aCopy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLUBS. 


“Presenting the Bride’? 











2 copies one vear (and 





Rep CMCD) ccc cece cccccvecceeesserccensssecvseeees ‘ 350 
BS coples one year wiz aa .. 500 
4 copies one year nid i .. 600 
f copies one year she 7 . 8 
coples one year = big . 10 
Deoples one year at ee _ 2s 00 | 


Bg An extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
to a person sé nding aclub of five or more, 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
jug the year. 


Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 


added to each subscription, to pay | 


postage aud packing on the pic- 


ture. 

The Promium eannot be purchased by itself; it ean 
only be obtained in connection 1 ith Tuk Post. Only 
one premium will be sent with each subseription, 
Where a second premium is desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be sent 


. st that those of our subseribers who design | ‘ 
veue | great and growing one. 


making up clubs will be in the field as early as possi- 
ble, aud make large additions to theirlists, Gur 
prices to club subscribers are so low that if the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thank the getter-up of the cluty for bringing the 
paper to their notices, Reanetiber, the getter-up ot a 
elub of five or more vets not enty the Premium Oleo- 
graph, “PRESENTING THe Bion. ** tree for his 
trouble, but a copy ef the paper alse 





How to Remit. 

Payment for THE Post when sent by mail should 
le in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is obtammable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested, Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a re asonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether sent casi heck, money order, or regis- 


Change of Address 


please give t ‘ P . 
present addre 
To Correspondents. 

In every case send us your full name and address 
if you wish an answer. If the information desired is 
not of general interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send post al card or stamp for reply by mall, 

Address all letters to 
SHE SATURDAY EV ENING PONT. 

(Leck Box &.) 796 Sansom St... Phiia.. Pa. 











| it revoked the pardon. 





THE LOVE OF FLOWERS. 

How many important lessons would re- 
main unlearned, if we were not surrounded 
by the beauties of nature! First let us 
consider the flowers; how exquisite is the 
workmanship of these ‘‘stars of earth.’’ 
Take one of the simplest ones you can find 
and examine it. Do you not discover,even 
in this, marvels of arrangement, color and 
shape? In the smallest and most common 
blossoms we find great opportunities for en- 
lightenment, and infinite room for study. 
What a different aspect this world would 
present if it were completely devoid of 
flowers and leaves! The study of botany 
develops all the finer feelings of one’s na- 
ture, and teaches the goodness of the Cre- 
ator in showering upon us so many bless- 
ings which he might have withheld. 

These frail, delicate bloss-ms speak to 
our hearts a new language. They are full 
of knowledge, and they cheer until old age 
with its doubts and fears hurries us to the 
grave. They are not found alone in the 
hot houses and gardens of the wealthy, but 
they adorn the home of the rudest peasant, 
grow wild in the meadows, and on the 
brinks of streams in the valleys. They 
serve not only to make the world beautiful, 
but to fill the air with fragrance. 

Who would wish to live without flowers ? 
Where would the poet fly for images of 
beauty if they were to perish? Are they 
not the emblems of loveliness and _ inno- 
cence—the living types of all that is pleas- 
ing and gracetul? We compare young lips 
to the rose, and the white brow to the lily; 
the winning eye gathers its glow from the 
violet; the sweet voice is like a breeze kiss- 
ing its way through flowers. Wehang del- 
icate blossoms on the ringlets of the bride, 
and strew her path with fragrant bells as 
she leaves the church. We place them 


around the face of the dead, and they be- J 


come symbols of our affections. They 
come upon us in spring like the recollection 
of a dream, which hovers about us in 
sleep, peopled with shadowy beauties and 
purple delights, fancy broidered. Sweet 
flowers that bring before our eyes scenes of 
childhood—faces remembered in youth— 
the mossy bank by the wayside where we 
so often sat for many hours drinking in the 
beauty of the primrose with our eyes—the 
sheltered glen, darkly green, filled with the 
pertume of violets, that, in their intense 
blue, shone like another sky spread on the 
earth—the laughter of many voices, the 
sweet song of the maiden, the downcast 
eye, the spreading blush, the kiss ashamed 
at iis own sound—are all brought back to 
memory by a flower. 
; oe 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





THE most striking uniform in the Diplo- 
matic Corps at Washington is that worn by 
the Chinese Ministerand his native secre- 
tary. They appearalways in the Chinese 
court dress, a gorgeous costume of gold and 
blue quilted brocade, with wide sleeves, 
flowing petticoat, and close skull-capon 
which is the button denoting exalted rank. 


Tue complaint is made that there isa 
searcity of young men specially fitted to 
assume positions of responsibility in the 
practical application of electricity to the 
wants of the public. Electrical engineer- 
ing presents a wide field, and the demand 
for able young men in that line will be a 
Why not. start 
technical schools, with this point mainly 
in view? 

GovERNOR Foster, of Ohio, recently 
pardoned a convict who was serving a life 
sentence on the certificate of physicians that 
he was in the last stages of a deadly disease, 
As soon as the convict was out“he recov- 
ered, and the Governor, being informed of 
Now the Supreme 
Court of the State is asked to decide 
whether the Governor has power to revoke 
It is generally believed that he 
has, and that pardon having been obtained 


a pardon 


by a trick, the Governor did what was nght 


TueE fashionable caprice which induces 


| Jadies to affect some especial flower, and 


' 


wear it tothe exclusion otf all others, is 
merely the extension of a custom long ob- 
served by royal houses. The lilies of 
France, the rose of England, the shamrock 
of Ireland. and the Scotch thistle, have been 


ed 
a ee 
. 








historic for ages, and to these in modern 
times have been added the blue cornflower 
ot the Hohenzollerna, the violets of the 
Bonapartes, and the daisies of the reigning 
family of Italy. 


A MODIFIED Maine liquor law has gone 
into operation in Copenhagen, Denmark. 
The number of public houses is to be re- 
duced from 1350 to 300. No showily- 
dressed girl is to be allowed to stand be- 
hind a drinking-bar to attract young men. 
Landlords are forbidden to serve liquor to 
any person undereighteen years of age, or 
to any one already under the influence of 
liquor. A drunken person is to be taken 
home in a cab at the eXpense of the liquor- 
seller in whose house hie took his last drink. 


At Madura, and other cities in India, 
when the missionaries wish crowds, they 
adopt the expedient of erecting a white can- 
vas, and throwing magic-lantern pictures 
upon it. The pictures are generally illus- 
trative of events in Scriptural history, and 
are watched with great delight by the eager 
crowds. As an adjunct of the show a cabi- 
net organ is wheeled along on a_platform- 
cart drawn by oxen. The missionaries sing 
hymns to-tunes which are played on the 
organ, and in some of these the natives 
join with much earnestness. 


SomE archeologists are puzzling over the 
discovery in one of the remains of the pre- 
historic lake dwellings of Zurich, of a 
hatchet made of pure copper. It will be 
well for some scientists to reconsider the 
grounds upon which they base the several 
ages and the progress of man. At present, 
from a great varicty of points of view, the 
grounds are very boggy, to say the least of 
them, and the footfall of the adventurous 
traveleris very uncertain. Within the last 
twenty years in Scotland, not two miles 
distant from where excellently-equipped 
mills were at work making first-class cloth, 
yarn for stockings was made by the whirls 
considered to be used by the ancient 
mound-builders. A remote past some- 
times projects itself very curiously into the 
living present. 

A NEw and novel parlor amusement for 
parties has recently been invented. The 
boys and girls are divided into two separate 
rooms. The girls are seated ina row, and 
each one has a chair in front of her. A 
young man is ushered out of the other room 
and chooses his seat. As soon as he _ is 
seated the lady behind him proceeds to 
blindfold him. This being accomplished 
the cook comes in from the kitchen, kisses 
him, and returns to her hiding-place. The 
handkerchief is removed, and the youth 
struts proudly to a seat assigned him onthe 
opposite side ot the room, where he licks 
his lips with great satisfaction, and smiles 
sweetly at the girl who blindfolded him. 
Then young man No. 2 is led in and served 
in a like manner, to the great disgust of 
young man No. 1, and the general enjoy- 
ment of the female assembly. 

ProrLeE who write or sew all day—or 
rather those who take but little exercise— 
may warin their cold feet without going to 
the fire. All that is necessary is to stand 
erect and very gradually to lift one’s self 
up upon the tips of the toes, so as to put all 
the tendons of the foot at full strain. This 
is not to hop or to jump up and down, but 
simply to rise—the slower the better—upon 
tiptoe, and to remain standing on the point 
of the toes as long as pussible, then gradu- 
ally coming to the natural position. Repeat 
this several times, and by the amount of 
work the tips of the toes are made to do 
in sustaining the body’s weight, a sufficient 


| and lively circulation is set up. Even the 


half- frozen car-driver can carry this plan 
out. Itis one rule of the ‘Swedish move- 
ment’’ system, and, as motion warmth is 
much better than fire-warming, persons who 
suffer with cold feet at night can try this 
plan just before retiring to rest. 


nothing 
mpiete cx ine charac 

r of man as the substance he spreads upon 
the icy sidewalk in front of his house. He 
who uses sifted ashes is a strict utilitarian, 
precise and hard in his ideas, without much 
sentiment, and prone to look to the end to 

'be gained, without much thought of | 





! 


| the gracefulness or beauty of the means em. | 









ployed. He who takes ashes half-burned 
coal, and incombustible slag out of the grate 
and pitches the whole promiscuously over 
his sidewalk, isa mian who really cares 
nothing for the safety of other people's 
limbs. He who covers slippery places with 
sawdust, which seems to afford a footing, 


bat does not, is cynical and malevolent. He . 


who strews the grassy pave with sand so 
judiciously heated that it it sticks to the.ice 
without melting it, is refined and nice in 
his tastes, sympathetic in his disposition, 
and bulging with philanthropy. 

THE proverbial ingenuity of Americans is 
well indicated by a reference to recent sta- 
tistics gathered from tiie Patent Office, and 
while they testify to the industry of the 
nation, they also show, by the places of ori- 
gin of different specifications, how the 
groove in which a man’s thoughts are apt to 
run becomes moulded by the circumstances 
with which he is surrounded. The New 
York inventors give their minds principally 
to mechanical application and scientific dis- 
coveries. From the New England States 
come contrivances of a Jabor-saving nature. 
From the centres of agriculture come_in- 
ventions relating to harvest operations and 
the like; while the Rocky Mountains fur- 
nish specifications of mining implements. 
Unfortunately, it is a well-ascertained fact 
that few people who patent their ideas, and 
who devote the best part of their lives to 
work which immeasurably benefits their 
fellow-beings, ever receive any money re- 
ward for their exertions. It is calculated 
that only about one in every one hundred 
makes it pay 


Wera.Ltuy New York families are fast 
forming their habits upon French and Eng- 
lish models. Mother and daughters each 
have their own maid, and the ‘‘own’’ maid 
never loses sight of her young mistress. 
She sleeps in an alcove, or small room, sep- 
arated only by a curtain; or, if her quar- 
ters are in another part of the house, she is 
the last to sce herat night and the first to 
see her in the morning, for she makes her 
clothes, she prepares her toilet for the day, 
she superintends her bath, dresses and un- 
dresses her, accompanies her on all her 
walking, shopping, and other little expedi 
tions. The oversight exercised is constant, 
and so minute in the nature of the case that 
the young girl can do nothing, not even 
post a letter, except under surveillance. In 
society, and especially in the ball-room, 
this is removed. The maid may be in 
the dressing-room, tle chaperone chatting 
with some other matron within a few fect 
of her, but the feeling of personal restraint 
is in a measure removed, and the joy in it, 
and the temptation to avail herself of it is 
all the greater for its contrast with her daily 
life. That the restriction and scrutiny 
should be reserved for the home, and the 
freedom accorded in society, is one of those 
social inconsistencies which arise from the 
attempt to graft European customs on 
American stock. 

THE marriage life is always an insipid, a 
vexatious, ora happy condition. The first 
is when two people ot genius or taste for 
themselves meet together upon such set- 
tlement as has been thought reasonable by 
parents and conveyancers, from an exact 
valuation of the land and cash of both par- 
ties. In this case the young lady is no 
more regarded than the house and improve- 
ments in purchase of an estate; but she goes 
with her fortune, rather than her fortune 
with her. These make up the crowd, and 
fill up the lumber ot the human race, with- 
out beneficence towards those below them, 
or respect to those abovethem. The vexa- 
tious life arises from a conjunction of two 
people of quick taste and presentiment, 
put together for reasons well known to 
their friends, in which especial care is taken 
to avoid what they think the chief of evils, 
poverty, and ensure to them riches, with 
every evil beside. These people live in a 
constant constraint before company. When 
they are within observation they fret at eacl: 
other’s carriage and behavior. When alone 
they revile each other’s conduct. The happy) 
marriage is where two persons meet a 
voluntarily make choice of each othe 
without principally regarding or neglecting 
the circumstances of fortune or beauty 
These may still live in spite of adversity or 
sickness; the former we may, in some mea- 
sure, defend ourselves from; the other i- 
the portion of our very nature. 
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THE SWEET SAD YEARS. 





BY CANON BELL. 


The «weet sad vears, the sun, the rain, 
Alas! to quickly did they wane, 

For cach sone bovn, some blessing bore ; 
Of smilies and tears each had its stwre, 

Its chequered lot of bliss and pain, 


Altho’ It idle be and vain, 

Yet cannot I the wish restrain 

That | had held them evermore; 
The sweet sad years! 


Like echo of an old refrain 

That long within the mind has lain, 

I keep repeating o'er and v*er, 

**Nothing can ere the past restore, 

Nothing bring bac« the years agin, *’ 
The sweet sad years! 


At Last. 


BY WILSON BENNOR,. 














ON’T you know me?” said Martha 
Minkley. 

The Rev. Paul Blossom was digging 
up a bed for late peas, under the pink clouds 
of the apple-boughs, with his straw hat 
tiltea on the top of his head, bis linen coat 
fluttering in the wind, and his brow beaded 
with perspiration. 

One little Blossom was following at his 
heels with a toy rake, sinoothing down the 
Jumps of fragrant earth; asecond was build- 
ing tnd with oyster-shells, in the angle 
of the garden wall, while two others were 
engaged in the wholesale manufacture of 
mud-pies, at the kitchen door-step—all four 
dirty, happy and demoralised. 

Mr. Blossom looked hard at the trim fig- 
ure, with its neat cheap hat, black and white 
checked plaid shawl and ftlounced alpaca 
dress. 

He was a little near-sighted, a little ab- 
sent-minded, and yet—surely this sweet- 
voiced, cherry-cheeked woinan was none of 
the sisters of his flock. 

“No,” said Mr. Blossom; “TL can't say that 
1 do.” 

Miss Minklev siniled and colored a little. 

“Try and thiak back,” said she, “to the 
days of the Wesleyan Seminary, on Rose 
River, where we recited Rotman history in 
the saine class, and old Dr. Dodge heard us 
in rhetoric and English literature—old Dr. 
Dodge, who wore green spectacles and 
talked through his nose!” 

Mr. Blossoin dropped his spade. 

“It's Matty Minkley,”’ said he. 

‘But, dear ine, how you've changed !”’ 

“T haven't grown any younger, I don’t 
suppose,”’ said Martha, biting her lip. “But 
that’s a complaint that is common to us all, 
Mr. Blossoin.”’ 

“Yos, I know—I know!” adinitted Paul, 
turning red to the very roots of his hair as 
he realizsd what an awkward mistake he 
had made. 

“Time doesn't spare any of us.” 

And tien teeling that he had not bettered 
matters, he inade baste to ask — 

“And how came you in Toppleton vil- 
lage ?”’ 

“My cousin's husband, Hiram 
keeps the hotel,’’ said Martha. , 

“f've comme to see about a situation as 
housekeeper for a gentleman that Mr. Dodd 
knows; for I’m not above earning my own 
living, Mr. Blossoim.”’ 

She spoke with a little fulness in her 
throat, tor she had somehow cherished Paul 
Blossoim’s memory kindly since those boy 
and girl days, and now he had never even 
asked her to “Come in !”’ 

“He might have introduced me to 
wife, at least,’’ said Miss Minkley to herself, 
as she walked swiftly and iightly along the 
green path. 

“That wouldn't have been too 
old acquaintance sake. 

“Butif he chooses to forget old times, I 
ean only follow his example. 

“IT wouldn’t have thought it 
though.” 

And the waving billows of the distant 
apple-orehard swainin the disks of two big 
teirs, which momentarily obscured 
Minklev’s bright black eves. 

And Mr. Blossom meehanically dug the 
pea-belup, planted the “wrinkled marrow- 
fits,’ and wentinto the house, where 
sister, a middle-aged spinster of a care-worn 
aspect and a@ very uncertain temper, was 


Dodd, 


much for 


of him, 


*-[ ‘declare, Paul,’ she croaked, catching 


sight of her brother, ‘then children are | 


enough to try the patience of Job, 

“All washed clean tiis iorning, and 
Wav, agipsy gang couldn't be more dis- 
oredinabite in their appearance.”’ 

Mr. Blossom looked feebly at the chubby, 
rosy, dirty flock. 

“It never used to beso when Mary was 
alive,”’ said he. 

“Well, and that’s just what I am saying,” 
said Mi s Blossouw tartiv ; “and what T say 
every day in the week—you ought to marry 
again.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Mr. Blossom, with a sigh, ‘I 
suppose I ought.”’ 

And by some curious link of ideas he 
thought of Martha Minkley, standing out 
there ainong the apple-blossoins, » ith the 
delicate pink color on ber cheeks and the 


sparkie in her black e.: es 


Dat K Z en sMA 
her vervit of 
“Some one of immature age 
ment.”’ 

“Of course, of course, 


Paul. 


und ripened jusde- 


‘said the Reverend 


lieve your fife with 


his | 
| , 
| you, 





Miss | 
] 


his | 


' ' | could ever hav: 
enzazed in single co nbat with the children, 


fyorygon-llne sey i »f oOUuntenunGee. 


“Who would befit her position as acler- | 


man’s wife, and keep your house for you 
na incdel inanner, as it should be kept,”’ 
went on Miss Blossom, “and govern your 
ebildren with discretion and mildness,”’ 

“Yes, to be sure,’ said Mr. Blossom. “I 
believe I know the very person w realize 
all these ddeals."’ 

“Se do I,"’ said Miss Blossom oracularly. 
“And not a hundred miles away, either." 

“In this very village,” said Paul. 

“Exactly,"’ nodded his delighted sister, 

“It is certainly ny duty,” sald Mr. Blos- 
som. 

“And somehow upon this very day of all 
days, I feel inoved to fulfil it.” 

And he put on his best suit, and went 
straightway to the “Eagle Hotel,”’ kept by 
one Henry Dodd and Elvira, his wife. 

“Is Miss Minkley to be seen?" he asked 
politely of Mrs. Dodd, who came out from 
the kitchen with carmine cheeks, and wip- 
ing her hands on a snowy roller-towel. 

“Oh, yes, I guess so,”’ suid Mrs. Dodd, 
siniling and curtseying to the clergyman. 
“Squire Telwright bas‘just been to see her 
but I’in pretty sure that he has gone now. 
Mat, Matty, where are you? 

“Oh, she’s in the blue parlor. 

‘Please to walk in, Mr. Blossom.” 

And the clergyman walked soleinnly in- 
to the pretty blue-carpeted roo:n, with its 
much-waxed mahogany chairs, gaudy-rug, 
and stifllv-starched muslin curtains, where 
Martha Minkley sat knitting. .- 

‘“*Miss Minkley,’’ said he, entering with- 
out unnecessary prelude on the subject 
which was at present absorbing his mind, 
“we have known each other trom child- 
hood.”’ 

“Yes,"’ said Martha, 

“And I helieve you to be a devout Chris- 
tian, a conscientious woman, and a* good 
housekeeper.” 

“1 hope I am,” said Miss Martha, rather 
fluttered by this unusual address, 

“In my home,” said Mr. Blossom abrupt- 
ly, “I need all three. 

“And I believe Providence has put it {nto 
my head and heart to appeal to you at this 
critical opportunity.” 

Miss Minkley neither blushed, giggled, 
nor burst into tears. 

She rocked back and forth, went com- 
posedly on with the red worsted sock that 
she was knitting, and lifted her black eye- 
brows just the least little trifle. 

“Tm very sorry,’’ she said. 

“T only wish you had Leen a little earlier; 
but I’m engaged already.”’ 

“Engaged ?” 

Mr. Blossom’s lower jaw fell; he stood 
blankly looking at her. 

“To Mr. Telwright,’’ 
Minkley. 

“But he’s sixty,’ eried Blossom, 

“He is not young,’ admitted Martha. 

“Surely, surely, Martha,’’ argued? Paul, 


explained Miss 


, 


est, ‘you cannot care for him?” 


do. But he offeestiea very good home,”’ 

“Ts it possible, Martha,” said the good 
clergvinan reproacifully, “that you 
allow vourself to be swayed by considera- 
tions like this ?"’ 

“One must do the best they can for their- 
selves,’ said Miss Minklev. 

“Well, well,” sighed Mr. Blossom, ‘it 
would be downright sinful to doubt that all 
is ordered for the best, 

“Tt isthe will of Ileaven. 

“Lalways liked you, Martha, and IT be- 
me would have been 
both useful and pleasant. 

“At least, no effort of mine should have 
been lacking to make it so." 

“T am very sorry,’ said Martha demure- 
ly. ‘But first come first served, you know.” 

“Tshould like oceusionally to eall and see 
‘said the cleryvinan. 

“You will still be in my 
know ?" 

“Oh, certainly,” said Martha, 

“J hope that we soall always be the best 
of friends.”’ 

And Mr. Blossom almost frnceied that, for 
a quarter of a second, the tender grasp of 
his hand was in some measure returned, 

Hie walked dejectedly ont. 

“T am too late, Mrs. Dodd,’ he said, 
meeting the cheery Jandladyv, who was com 
ing in witha pair of newly-brightened brass 


parish, you 


| candlesticks, 


“Dear, dear, sir!" said Mrs. Dodd. 


“Sie has already promised herself to Mr. | 


Thonwh how, to be she 
line Tis aequaintance 

“She wasn t wuequaiited with film, wir,” 
said Mrs. Dodd. 

“Not at all. 

“At least, not until TP introduced them, an 


Telwright. 


sure, 


| hour ago.” 
mented and darned—and now jook at ‘em! | 


The Reverend Paul looked horritied. 

“And yet,’ he gasped, “she is poing to 
inarry his!’ 

Mrs. Dodd, in her consternation, dropped 
one of the brass candiesticks. 

“Biess your heart alive, sir!’ she cried 
out, “she aint ayoein’ todo nothing of the 
kind. 

“She sonlyv going to be housekeeper for 
haisas ait S150 2 year, and two s rvants kept. 
You WW mut —’’ 


sir, to 


di-teeeanidiny, 


“Towasasking ber to be my wife,” said 
Mr. Blossom: solemmiv; “and I tully be- 
lieved that she understood ne to that 
effect.”’ 

Mrs. Dodd grasped eayerly at the sleeve 

this ¢ il 

~ i - | 
ras as) | 7 

The knitting teil | un «OM 

hands. 


She turned very pale, and began to trem- 
ble. 








Can | 


lin Albany many years, and if he 


ten dreain of her whole life? The 
instinct of her hungering heart ? 

Did some one really love her at last— 
even her? 

“I—I didn't comprehend !" said she. “I 
supposed that he wanted me to be his 
at my at I believed that his wife was 

ving.”’ 

“She's been dead these four years,"’ inter- 
jected Mra. Dodd. 

“And if ever there wasa saint upon earth, 
Martha Minkley, and a tinan as any woman 
might be proud to marry, it is Mr. Paul 
Blossoin.’ 

Martha held out her hands, 


Was it then true—the crushed out, Sa 
reaching 


“Paul,’’ said she, forgetting all the years | 


that had elapsed since they were boy and 
girl together at the Wesleyan Seminary, 
‘do you care for ne? Duo you love me, 
Paul?” 

“I do,” he answered solemnly. 

“Then I will be your wife,"’ said Martha, 
with a little sob. 

In this world nothing is altogether satis- 
factory. 


The Rev. Paul Blossom was happy: mo 
re 


was Martha Minkley; 80 were the chi n, 
— in a lesser degree, Mr. and Mrs, Hirai 
voll, 

But Miss Jemima Blossom was not at all 
leased, after having selected Miss Hester 
lenderson as her brother's secoad wife. 

Neither was Miss Henderson herself, who 

had already settled on the color of her wed- 


| ding dress, 


And Squire Telwright was compelled to 
advertise in the paper for a suitable house- 
keeper, alter all, 

But love, a late-blooming flower in some 
lives, was beginning to brighton Miss Mar- 
tha Minkley’s solitary existence at last ; and 
what imattered anything else ? 


——— aS Ot” 


On-A-We-Tah. | 


BY BK. LINWOOD SMITH, 


man of powerful build, a great hunter, 
and an influential chief in the councils 
of the Six Nations. 

For some real or imaginary cause he had 
early in life taken adistike to the pale taces, 
and when the French and English were 
battling for supremacy not only in Canada, 
but along the great lakes to the Mississippi, 
he delighted in the strife, and invariably 
sided with the weaker side, that the struy- 
gle might be prolonged and both parties be 
exterminated, 

But what he particularly disliked was the 
invasion of the territory in what is known 
asthe heart of the great State of New York, 


( ) an of power ot the Senecas, was a 


forgetting all formalities in his eager inter- ne SS ee yen cept ee 


the encroaching pale faces—for the presence 


, lot se,strangers would,if long permitted, 
eN-no,” svidd Vourtha, T ean’t say that I | * oe gE 


result i&driving beyoud the great waters 
his own people, or in thelr destruction as a 
nation. 

Perhaps this was the reason that actuated 
On-a-we-tah in his conduct toward the “long 
swords,” as he sometimes designated Muro- 
peans. 

He had great faith inthe Mohawk, Brandt. 
Ile bad fougbt under himand had found the 
whites not invulnerable, and not the child- 
renof the Manitou any tinore than the red 
men. 

John Wentz, asturdy Hollander, who had 
emigrated froin the banks of the Rhine a 


| few niles south of Utrechtafew years pre- | 


vious to the opening of our story, and tem- 
porarily settled 


derness, ane settle somewhere in the rich 


stretches whieh he had been toldwere t be | 


found anywhere between the bottom lands 

ofthe Mohawk river and those of the Gene- 

Sco, 
Wentz loved his country. 
He could not abide the town. 


But he had a young and numerons family, 


the eldest of who was Gretchen, a girl of | 


fine physique, pleasant countenance, and 
large deep blue eves, which when exerted 
by merriment or anger, blazed like stars in 
a clear, dark night. 

wife was a delicate w She 


John’s OUAn. 


had not been in perfect health since she left | 


Aimsterdatn, Sut, like 
chen, was not easily turned wide 
obstacles happening in her path. 

Wentz bad broughta considerable sum of 


her datyghter Crret 
bv trivial 


Fimeoney in gold from the old world ; but he 


found it would not support him in idleness 
would 
provide for the tuture he tnust act, and that 


| mpreedils p 


Aceordingly he purchased horses, a few 
cows, faring eal aedetoan and packing his 
family up one of the eovered wayons, his 
trusty yun slung over his shoulder, turned 
his face towards the setting sun. 

Justead of following the course of the 
Mobawk, John Weotz struck the trail that 
led froin Sehoharie to the southern end of 
Otseyo Lake—the sourceof the river Sus 
quelanna and tording as he caine to them, 
the Chenango and Tioughnioga rivers, At 
last he founda tract of country thateyreatlv 
pleased him, lying between Cayuga and 


Seneca Lakes. 


The Hollander and his family were de- 
lighted with their journey. They had never 
wked upon amore desirable country, and 
nany times they were tempted to settle on 
‘ ‘ isn that were near Albany I} 
ip 
Bod it seenumet strange to John VW 


notwithstanding he was oftentiines assured | 
he would meet hostile Indtans in his-path, | 





———aE 


at Albany, tade up his | 
inind that he would penetrate the then wil- | 


and even westward as far as Lake Erie. | 


and was warned to heepasharp lookout tor 
them, else they might catch him trippin 
when least prepared to protect himeet!f an 
lamily. 

Hie had not looked upon ahuman face, 
red, white or black, since he had left the 
settlements near Schoharie. : 

All but assured that there was no hostile 
aborigines in the country he had traversed, 
he relaxed his vigilance and camping not 





| far from what is now known as the village 


Ovid, proceeded to cut down and gather up 
‘ suitable for the building of a house 


| which would give them shelter until better 


tines and means caine to them. 

Gretchen, who was eighteen, and her 
brother William, a lad of fourteen + earn; 
undertook to provide froin wood and streain 


all the venison, bear tneat and fish the 
family could consume. 
But Wentz and tis family had not 


escaped the vigilant eyes ot the savages. 


| Oneidas or others of the great Indian Con- 


federation, and On-a-we-tah, who was en- 
cainped on Lake Ontario with a large bard 
of warriors, were duly inforined of the in- 
trusion of the Dutchman within bis do- 
ininion. 

W hen it was added that there was none 
but Wentz, his wife, two girls—one a pa- 
poose—and a boy, the chief smiled grimly, 
and said, “Very well. Do not distarb them. 
{ will when I return from t! @ war-path deal 
with theim.”’ 


John Wentz, undisturbed, continaed his 


| labors, and finally completed bis log house, 


into which the family moved. 

Then John anticipating a long and severe 
winter, cut inany cords of hickory, oak and 
jine, and drawing them to the neighber- 
aod of the hut, piled them until ne had 
quite unconsciously, built an all but im- 
pregnable wall around it, and which it 
dawned on his mind might be serviceable 
in the event of hostile attacks. 

Meanwhile Gretchen becaine more and 
nore proficient in the use of her weapon, 
and could wing a bird high in the air, 
which her father could searcely discern. 

The fall and then the winter months came 
and went without any disturbance or ad- 
venture tothe family, and them caine the 
spring,which was early, and unprecedently 
warin. 

During all these tnonths the chief of the 
Senecas was absent on the warpath, now in 
Canada and anon imoving between the 
French posts on the upper lakes, plunder- 
ing and destroying wherever opportunity 


| served, 


On-a-we-tah delighted in blood, 

His belt was thick with sealps, and his 
lodge was thatched with those of the long- 
haired people of the St. Lawrence and the 
Hudson. 

Now he had returned to his native hunt- 
ing grounds, and he counted in anticipation 
the sealps of the intruding Hollander and 
his family. 

He regarded the venture of Wentz as the 
thin edge of the wedge whici, if not pre- 
sently removed,would be driven home and 
the confederation destroyed, upon which 
not On-awe-tah, but all the leading men of 
the Six Nations, depended to resist the 


| coming,but they believed not resistless tide 
| of white imigration, 


Stillin his war-paint, and with the big 
plumes of the eagle yet fastened in his 
coarse and long black nair, the chief of the 
Senecas early one morning and quite alone, 
left his lodyeand moved rapidly, like a 
shadow, in the direction towaras Wentz's 
cabin. 


His design vas to enter it, and, in tne ab- 


sence of the tnan slaughter the family, not 
leave one alive. 
Fortunately tor those within the eatin, 


none of them could cope with the powerful 


echief—Gretchen and her brother being ab- 
sent as well as their father—On-a-we-tah 
was necessitated to pass through the woods 
onatrald whieh he saw had been freshly 


made, and mot with toceasins, 

In bis baste he came upon the settler, who 
artued with an axe, was about to hew down 
some of the lofty pines and ties that were 
within tis reach. 

Wentz's surprise was net 
of the Sencar, 

Ile was the first red man be 
Sines he had teft Albany and the idea,there 
or being attacked was lar 


less than that 


hadlever seen 


fore, of allackiny 


frou bis tmiind. 

On-a-we-tah, perceiving bis advantage 
gave forth the war-eryvy of his trifle, and 
before the astonished Wernotz was aware of 


his tnoverments, the chief sprang, upeon bitin, 
and eatebiog bine by the bey teucled tote 
with viglenee to the ground. 
‘Lhen, like «a SavVaye beast, he 
him, and grasping him by the tair, raised 
his sharpedyed sealping krile Wentz, 
now on one Knee, and supperting bis bowls 
with hislett arm and oh sped with 
his right at the Indian's wan.purn belt 
OWhe are you,” he eried, ** that thus at- 
tuck a yp sceable man ? 
Perhaps On-a- weet 


‘ treed upon 


asicl, yer 


lid not understand 


the language of the pale face. 

He had heard Buglist aml Freneh, with 
words of which be wos tamuiltar, but the 
lee , guttural of thre Platt [berusteehs was 
something new in bis ears. 

“How! he exclaimed, * Lanithe great 
Odny-u-we bial, the chief of The Seneca people, 
amd the enemy the pale lace. You must 
adie? 

\u4 raised sarined hand to give 
tl fat ~ Wentz was entirely ce 

os t tine ind when It le t was 
rls ms 
‘ * 

’ ‘un ; 

“Saved!’’ exclati l tz.not vet : 
the daze into which he had been thrown by 
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the sudden attack of the Indian. 
whon?” 

Tue words were scarcely out of his tnouth 
when his daughter,Gretchen, her blae eyes 
ablaze, appeared beiore bin trailing her 
heavy rifle. 

“It was I, futher,” she said. 
Indian leap toward you us he gave bis war- 
hoop. 

“I saw his sealping-knife gleaming like 
polished silver in the light of the sun, and I 
felt vou were taken ata disadvantage, and 
that it inv gun did not reach your assailant 
betore hishand descended tiny father would 
be turdered, IT raised the gun to my shoul- 
der. I never was cooler in my life. I 
aimed at the tman'’s heart, and see how 
truly IT sped the ball! Had it varied an 
inch either way perhaps the Indian would 
bave had strength enough to kill vou ere I 
eould load and «a second time cover 
hina.’ 

“My child,” said Wentz, as he drew his 
daughter to his side and kissed her fore- 
head. “You have indeed saved your dear 
father's life. But for you and your mother’s 
sake we inust return to Albany. Had you 
not destroved the giant of an Indian, how 
terrible would have been the fate 
all.”’ 

Brave Gretchen urged her lather to stay 
on hisland, which he at lensth reluctantly 
consented to do, and it isa curious and in- 
explicable fact that never after was any 
inemmber of the family molested, 

The body of On-a-we-tah, so runs the tra- 
dition in the Wentz tamily to this day, was 
secretely buried by Gretchen and her father. 

The reason yiven for permitting the 
Dutchman and his famity to live in peace 

onthe land they had between the lakes,and 
therefore inthe verv heartof the Seneca 
Country,is believed to have arisen from the 
fact that On-a-we-tal liad been informed of 
Wentz’s intrusion,and bad given his people 
strict injunctions wot to bartin any of the 
whites, as he des:red to visit bis vengeance 
on them alone aud reap their sealps tor bis 
belt. 

The descendants of John Wentz, and par- 
ticularly of his) canubter 
numerous atthis day in 
York, 


Central 


Old Letter. 


BY M. B.A. 


_ >_> 


An 


MIVEN per cent. on the whole investment, 
and safe as the bank of England; net 
oad that.” 

{ Judyve Arneld, as he stood be- 

fore tine eaves liro, resting his ar. 

Ov the bow tiattel shebi. 

It was aencertul oid room, with its ear- 
potand hanstags of worn erimsonu, its deep 
Window seats and its dark,curiously carved 
wooden mantel piece 

Although Judge Arnold) had prospered, 
froma worldly point of view, since he lad 
taken the room, as a poor young lawver 
nore than twenty years age, he had never 
sinee been able to tind another to suit him 
quite as well. 

“A good investinent,’’ be 
must see Wilson to-morrow.” 

lie returned to run over once 


Sootiitise 
te nd 


se] 


repeated, 


more the 


ehaos of tizures that had enehained hit 
since the court adjourncd that after- 
moon. 

But although he was sure that he had 


placed it on the mantelpiece buta moment 
Defore, the serap of paper was not to be 
found, nor eould the strictest search and 
the most shocking prolanity on the part of 
the judge reveal the slightest trace of its 
whereabouts. 

Judge Arnold was not longin arriving at 
the conclusion that for so obvious an etllet, 
there must be a cruse, 

A tew miiutes search served to reveal it 
in acrevice extending between the tiantel 
shelfand the wall so nearly concealed by 
the heavy moulding which extended over 
it as to easily escape observation. 

“]T vonder how long this bas been 
going on,’ said the judze grimly, as he 
poked unsuceesstully for the missing docu. 
ment. 

Finding itto be beyond his reach, be rang 
the bell and ordered a hatchet to be 
brought. 

In afew the dusky 


moments polished 


cupids, with their interminable garlands of 


vine leaves and grapes were lying a disor- 
dered heap on the thoor, ana Judge Arnold 
was poking aus the dustot half a cen- 
tury, and bringins to light # curious collec- 
tion of treasures, 

Letters, bills and memoranda, which had 
been carelessiy left on the tmantel piece 
from time to time, and whose loss had 
called down the vials of bis wrath upon the 
beads of lueckless housemaids. 

A letter containing a sum of tnoney, eon- 
cerning the loss of which Judge Arnold 
had made the lives of all connected with it, 
from the postusaster down to the servant 
who opened the door, a burden to thei for 
Erbe tities. 

And titnalls 


thhinost hidden by the dust, 


BO I t first escaped his observation, a 
! e been white and 
. , and r hes 
i? ] a) bia | 
(pe m 1. , 
It was nota long letter, but it took bina 
long time to read it. 


It was dated fifteen years before, and 


ran tius :— 
“DEAR Ror,— 
“W hat a foolish boy you were to rush off 
so abruptly without giving it ltd be vad 
tunity to take back the siliy words 1 only 





“ay | 


* T saw the | 








said to tease you, and which I was sorry for “Whata nice looking gentleman." 


before you were out of sight. 

better still, come 
different an- 
me that 


“Write tome Rob, or, 
to me and I will give vou a 
swertothe question you asked 
night. 

“Ever yours, 
“NELL.”’ 


A foolish, girlish letter, yet very like the 
frank impulsive girl who had written it so 
lony azo, 

He dropped it with «a groan, and 
bis jace in hos hands, 

“Poor little Nell,” he said. 

*Dear little bright eved Nell.” 

And then the thought eame tohim= of 
how perhaps the bonny eves bad grown 
dim and weary with watching. 

Hlow perhaps she had yone 


buried 


down to the 


| grave still waiting: while he was growing 


of | 


Gretchen, are | 
New | 


| old mnaid was Miss Morton, and 


hard and selfish, and cloing his heart 
against all wotmankind because he believed 


| her talse, 


Seo much might have happened in filleen 
years. 

Hle sat there while the wood fire burned 
itself towhite ashes,the rain pattered against 
the window pane, and the room grew chill 
and eold. 

Thinking ofthe years that 
Sines then. 

The hard grasping money-zetting money- 
saving vears, that might have been so dif- 
ferent,oh,so very diflerent, but for the loss of 
this little note. 

Thinking of that summner night 


had passed 


so long 


“A book agent, or patent medicine man 
I suppose. ; 

“Appearances are deceitful sometimes, 
you know.” 
” “Open the door, dear, and tell him there 
is nothing we are in need of at the present 
time.” 

But it was neither a book agent or patent 
medicine inan, who said in a quick impera- 


_ Live voice— 


ago, when he had rushed out of her tather’s | 


full of 
her 


bitter 
mocking 


stately home with lis heart 
wrath and passionate pain, 
words ringing in his ears, 

The words that were so much 
stinging that he was poor and 
«wnd she wasa very rich 
ter. 

Ol the weeks of aimless wandering before 
he could bring himself to return to the rou- 
tine ot his office work. 

‘The weeks so tull of pain, that seemed to 
change his whole nature, 

It was then her letter had come 
been lost. 

+ - * ia . . 


In one of the tiniest of cottages, in a 
pretty New England village, Miss Ellen 
Morton stood flourishing her shining shears 
in alarming proximity to pretty Minnie 
Kirk's pink ears. 

A very attractive speciinen of the genus, 
perhaps in 
all the village there was not one who 
boasted a larger circle of warin frie.ads than 
she, 

A busy life she led, but not an unhappy 
one, ju tstng by the uowrinkled brow, and 
bright eves she had brought out of her 
thirty-five vears of it. 

If she ever looked regre:fully back to the 
time which many of her patrous rememe- 
bered, when she was not the village dress- 
maker, but the petted and spoiled darling 
of the richest man in the village, she 
nade no sign, and was seldom known to 
speak of those dead and gone vears. 

“Oo, Miss ellen,’ said) Minnie, 
ging her pretty shoulders. 

“lt ypur temper were as sharp as your 
pins, I think that apopleetic Squire Murray 
would be quite justified in saving 
oucht to be labled dangerous,” 

“Dia he say that?” said Miss Ellen with 
asinile. 

“Yes, and ever so inuch more. 

“Tan atraid you were dreadtully severe, 
Miss Ititen.”’ 

“Porhaps I was. 

“But what can people expect when they 
will be impertinent.” 

“Was it impertinent to 
mistress of that big house? 


the more 
struggling, 
inan’s daugh- 


and had 


shruy- 


want you to be 





you | 


“Is Miss Morton in?” 

Before Minnie could answer Miss Morton 
herself was in the hall, und the strange gen- 
tlernan said Neil, and Miss Morton said 

fob, thom ch how on earth she knew hit I 
Cannot guess, and sonething mm theis faces 
told Minuie she was one too imuany, and 
Citehing ap her gipsy hat.she ran down the 
Walk, so.tly singing the old song— 


*** Tis the old, old story, 
Set round in glory, 
That oh, “tis love, ‘ti, love vou know, 
That makes the world 2so round. ** 


Miss Morton was the first to recover her 


selt-possession, and she said—. 


‘Lam very glad to see you back to the 
oll place, Mr. Arnold. 

“] suppose you find it) very much 
changed.” 

*T dare say it is. 

“T did not notice. 

“Theoyly thing I am interested in is | 
whether you are changed Nell since you 
wrote that letter fifteen years ago, but 
which I never received until  yester- 
day.”’ 


He placed the faded vellow paper in her 
hand. 

Miss Morton grew 
very red. 

“You never received it? 


very pale and then 


“The silly letter | lave shed so many 
bitter tears of wounded pride and regret 
over, 

“Tell ine about it.”’ 


And then he told her the whole story,and 
said— 

“Nell. I have been true to 
years, 

‘“**¢A woman hater’ they call ine. 

“Butit wasonly thatthe image of one 
sweet Woulan Was 80 engraved on my heart 
though I believed her false and fickle it 
made all others seem as Shadows, 

“T think we were both alittle to blame, 
but I think we have both been sufficiently 
punished by all these years of separation 
and loneliness.’’ 

And I presume Miss Ellen though so too, 
for there was a quiet wedding in the liitle 
church soon after, with Minnie as brides- 
maid, whofthe village wossips say will soon 
play a more important part on a similar oc- 
casion. 


you all these 


en a 


REVERENCE FOR WILD ANIMALS. —The 
poor people of Siberia have a great deal of 
genuine reverence for the wild animals 
with which they are constantly surrounded, 
and from which they are always suffering 
to a greater or less extent. 

The wolves and bears they especially 
fear, for these animalsin the winter-tiune 
are usually bold and fierce. 

Not unfrequently they have been known, 
when driven to extremities to the pangs of 
hunger, to make araid upon the smaller 
villages. 

They seem to know by instinct where it 
is safe to attack and where not. 

They are rarely even seen in the vicinity 
of the larger towns, and never venture to 
enter thei. 

The smaller villages, and the yet smaller 


> — 


| Settlements,they delight by prey upon, and 
| truth to tell they are generally pretty able 


“T wish some one would be impertinent | 


to me, not exactly Squire Murray though. 


“But f£ have heard ever so many 
people say you were foolish to refuse 
hhitn.?’ 


“Oh, my dear, I do not object in the least 
tothe big house, but if it ~were Windsor 
Castile 1 don’t think there would 
least temptation for ine to share it 
Squire Murray.” 

“Do you Oliject lo 
cies? 

“IT Know itis your own 
have never taarried.”’ 

Miss Morton stood a long time deliber- 
ately mnoving the pins frou. the vicinity of 
Minnie’s shoulders and depositing thet in 
the fat cushion at her waist. 
said — 

“Minnie, I don't think 


With 


ventlemen as a spe- 


choice that you 


there are many 


to scatter every one befure them, tetmpora- 
rily at least, and to escape with unseratched 
skins. 

In the case of the bears they are usually 
found alone, or atthe most two together, 


| prowling about in the night seeking whom 


be the | 


And then she | 


Wotnen woe live to be tntrtv-five without a | 


lowe story, and Pdoi't suppose [am very 
ditherent (rout wily Sisters, 

“DT don't tnean to tell you 
pretty head is tull enough 
ready. 

“IT will tell 
ducted from it. 
“Ef there should Come a time when you 
feel that you could give yoursel! to one and 
one only, out ol all others, give him a true 
woman's answer if he asks vou to,and don’t 
torment hin as vou did a certain tall friend 
oftmine at the sociable last evening, lest he 
leave you inanyer, andin losing him you 


Ss tne cgown of a woman's life. 


| 


mine, for vour 
of nonsense al- 
I have de- 


you the moral 


é : i dreary s r 


f+} 


it *t si . . ” HANKS 
lor the hatl-connidence, as an iim 
ied promise thatif Miss Ellen's favorite 
Wwiit Reed called that evening be would re- 
ceive a weleome that wou d eause him to 
open his blue eyes wide, and convinee bim 
that the ways of women were indeed ast 
finding out. , 

“Who is this coming up the walk?” said 
Minnie a moment later. 


— we 
i \ il 


or what they nay devour. 

In many places where the ineans of de. 
tence against their ravazes are scant 
und inadequate, the villagers, when 
they hear bruin prowling about the village 
and pushing his nose ayaiust the doors of 
their houses and huts, considerably throw 
refuse and imeat out into the street to 
him. 

Tu tais way bis hunger is not unfrequent- 
Iv appeased, and he goes away without do- 
ing turther danage. 

But the objection to this warfare is 
that the bear very soon becomes attached to 
the locality that treats hin so well, and be- 
comes a visitor too frequenutiy for the com- 
fort and enjoyment of those who are thus, 


us it were, compelled perforee to be his en- | 


tertainers. 


Alter awhile the business gets to be mo- 
notonous and soiue tneans are at) lust devis- 
ed to quiet his too ravenous appetite by 


putting hint into the proper condition to be 
winter food for those who have hitherto 
been his hosts. 
Thus is the 
preserved. 


balance of 


- - ——_- © <i 

more 
indepen: 
combines 

feelings of 


No trait of character is rarer, none 
adinirable, than thoughtful 
dence of the opinions of others 
with a sensitive regard to the 


petite good; regular in tmv habits and i 
ainvery much encouraged. * * * Ido 
not feel that difficultv in breathing; nor do 
I feel so nervous.’’ Our Treatise on Com- 
pound Oxvgen, its nature, action, and re- 
sults, with reports of cases and full infor- 
ination,sent free. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
oo 1111 Girard Street, Philadel phia, 
‘a. 








| 


| evitable wifh cali stead tustness, 





courtesy evenly 


MARRIED TROUBLES. 








TEN vou're a marrie | man, Samivel,” 
says Mr. Weller toi:'sfon Sain,*you’ll 
Und solid a good Inauy things as you 
don'tancde stand now; but vether it’s vorth 
while zou. throughs» much to learn a lit- 
tleas the Guaritvy- cov said ven he got to the 
end of the aiphabet, is a matter o’ taste. I 
raviber think it isn't.”’ 

Lissomewhat sad te find a philosopher 
of the senior Mr. Weller's profandity un- 
dervaluing in this way the teachings of ex- 
perience. 

That matrimony is a great teacher no rea- 
sonable inan will attempt to dispute, 

We have it op the authority of a widower 
who was thrice married, that his first wife 
cured his romance, the second taught hin 
humility,and the third made hitn a philoso- 

her. 

. The wisest policy, when you have caught 
a tartar, is to make the best of a bad bar- 
vain, and if you can’t getthe upper hand, 
do as Old Mother Hubbard did) when she 
found the ecapboard empty—accept the in- 

It may be even politic to disseimble a lit- 
tle, and pretend you rather enjoy it than 
otherwise. 

W natever you 
girl’s 
tion. 

They will only laugh at you, 

Take warning from the unfortunate 
young nan who, every time he met the 
father of his wile, complained to him of the 
ngly temper and disposition of his daugh- 
ter. 

At last, upon one occasion,the old gentle- 
nan becoming weary of the grumbling of 
his son-in-law, exclaimed— 

“You are right, sir; she is an impertinent 
jade; and if I hear any more complaints of 
her, I will disinherit her.’’ 

Connubial bickerings would often prove 
extremely amusing to a disinterested spec- 
tator. 

In Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, Doug- 
las Jerrold has presented us with some 
very entertaining iilustrations of the **coun- 
sel inany,sweet and precious,’’ besides “the 
sage advices,’’ which the dutiful wife be- 
stows upon her erring lord and imas- 
ter. 

Poor Caudle, as a rule, thought discretion 
the better part of valor, and sought ae 
in the arms ofsoothing slumber; but all 
inen are not of such unheroic mould or do- 
cile temperament, anddo not allow their 
wives to have it all their own way, without 
at least an occasional protest. 

‘‘Do you pretend to nave as good a judg- 
ment as I have?’ saidan enraged wile to 
her husband. 

“Well, no,” he replied deliberatively ; 
“our choice of partners for liie shows that 
iny jndginent Is not to be compared with 
yours.” 

In matters ot controversy, however, the 
woinan generally has the best of it. 

A witty old author advises inen to avoid 
arguinents with ladies, because in spinning 
yarns among silks and satins, a man is sure 
to be worsted and twisted, he nay consider 
himself wound up. 

The above retort might be matched by a 
dozen others culled froin domestic contro- 
troversy, in which the woman has coine off 
triumphant. 

‘Really, my Gear,’ said a friend of ours 
to his better-half, ‘‘you have sadly disap- 
pointed me. 

“T once considered you a jewel of awo- 
inan ; but you've turned out only a bit of 
thatrimonial paste.”’ 

“Then,ury love,’? was the reply, “console 
yourselt with the idea that paste is very ad- 
hesive, and in this case will stick to you as 
long as you live.”’ 

Why is there so much connubial tribula- 
tion in the world?) Many reasons inight be 
stated. 

Dean Switt says the reason why so few 
inarriages are happy is because yvouny ladies 
spend their time in making nets, not’ in 
inaking cages, 

But it is inanifestly absurd and unfair to 
saddie all the blaine upon the wives in this 
way. 

George Eliot tells us that marriage must 
be a relation either of Sympathy or con- 
quest; and it is undoubtedly true that much 


do, don’t appeal to the 
friends for any coufort or consola- 


of the matrimonial discord that exists 
arises froin the mutual Struggle for supre- 
inacy. 


They go to church and say “I will,” and 
then, perhaps on the way home, one or 
vther says “I won't,’ and that ‘begins 
it. ; 

Some one has said that conjugal affection 
largely depends on mutual confidence. 

A friend of ours quoted this sentiment 
the other day in the sinoking-room, and ad- 
ded that he made ita rule totell bis wife 


everything that happened, and in this 
way they avoided any imisunderstand- 
ing. 


“Well,sir,’’ remarked another gentleman 
present, not to be vutdone in generosity, 
‘you are not so open and frank as [ am, tor 
I tell iny wife a good many thing that never 
happen.” 

“Oh! exclaimed a third,“‘I am under no 
necessity t keep my wife informed reyard- 
ing ny affa rs. 


“Shecan fiid out five times as much 
I know wvself without the least trou- 
— - rp 
ry : : , won 
oOnnections is the observation that DV colin 


have less, and by 
we have 


inunicating our grief we 
communicating our pleasure 
more. 
- > © <——___—__ 
ta" The Seariet, Cardinal Red, Old Gold, 
Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Diamond Dyes 
give perfect results. Any fashionable color, 
10 cents. 
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THE OAK AND THE OCEAN. 


BY H.A. K. 


NCE upon a time, very, very long 
aso, t ee was a Dryad living ina 
wood, 

Chis Dryad wasa lady who grew out of 
the heart ofa great old oak-tree. 

She was surrounded and almost hidden 
by the twisted branches that grew up all 
around her. 

Poor Dryad! 

There she was, and there she had been 
for a long tiie. 

The old oak -tree was right inthe middle 
of an enormous forest. 

So large was this forest that none of the 
wild animals who lived beside the old 
oak knew where it ended, or, even if it had 
any end; for the Dryad was notalone in the 
forest. 

Every day,and all day long, hundreds 
and hundreds of birds used to perch on tho 
branches of the old oak iat dae little 
s0ngz8 tothe Dyrad, betore asking her what 
they were todoand where they were to 
£0. 

Every animal loved the Dryad, and she 
was so very old—though she looked very 
young—that she could tell them just when 
to look 
nests all nicely thatched to 
rain. 

The boughs were full of little red and 
grey squirrels running up and down, and 
every now and then bringing a very big 
nut that they had found asa present to the 
Dryad. Ps 

Down amonz the roots that here and there 
twisted theinselves out of the ground as if 
there was no room below for their great 
bodies,there was a very large family of rab- 
bits, and a middle-sized family of foxes,and 
one solitary old tnole, who was so blind and 
got so confused with all the different pas- 
sages that he sometimes used to tumble 
right down into the middle of his neigh- 
bors. 

None of thein ever ininded in the least, 
for where the Dryad was there was never 
any quarreling. 

The story of 
this:— 

Many years before there were any men 
gnd women inthe world, it was full of 
beautiful fairies, who used to play together 
and work together all day long, and were 
always loving and happy. 

They all had work to do, for people can 
never be happy without work, and neither 
ean fairies, 

They had to see that all the little animals, 
andalluhe biz animals too, got just as 
inany of the good things that were imeant 
forthem as they ought to get, and no 
nore, 

Another thing they halto do was to go 
down under the ground and arrange all the 
gold and silver, aud coal and iron, and dia- 
monds and precious stones, 80 that when 
iuenm were pul on tne earth they should tind 
all these things with just as much trouble 
as Was wood for Chem, 

These farios 
coul | be; they were always doing good. 

But one iorning two of them set out on 
an excursion toa place where there had 
never been before, to help a big spider | 
to build his wel) ly fixing litthe bars across 
all the oveninygs that tie big spider's clumsy 
finzers had lett in it. 

The fairies were never allowed to be out 
after dark, but the spider lived a very long 
way otf, and woen he asked them to come 
be gave them sue a lot of fairy candy to 
eat on their wav tat they forgot all about 
the Une till they saw that the sun was set- 
ting. 

Then the taries were quite trightened, 
aud were wondering where they should 
spend the night—tfor they were a very long 
wiv fro: their Co mlortabie nests, 

Tiev went ona jitthe tarther, but it got 
very d irk, and at last thev heard the roar 
OF AStreaime Pig a Pronto on Clnein, 

Just then a pair of fiery eves seemed to 
Stact out Of the zround betore thei, anda 
soarp voice asked who was outside there. 

They knew the voice—it was the voice of 
an old otter friend of tueics who lived un- 
der the overhanzinz bank—and when the 
otter found out woothey were he made 
then come into His suug tittle house, 
aud wanted to make thes eat soume sup- 
per. 

Batthey bad very bad 
evening, alter eating 3» muca candy, ant 
thev were tired and glalto curl them- 
selves up aeons the little otters and yo t> 
sleep. 

Inthe morning when they awoke the 
sun was preity high up, and neither of th» 
fairies felt very confortable alter sleeping 
in astutty litthe house with otters, and they 
knew the other faries would wonder whiat- 
ever had becoine of tien. 

However, they bathed inthe river, said 
good-bye tothe otter ant his ehildre:v, an 
wentun their journey to where the spider 
was. 

They went on and 
d ist and 


keep out the 


the beautiful Dryad is 


appetites that 


road gvt 
very 


on, and the 
stony, and they got 


“ | t re Vas rr Wwaier 


“wl 
her for taking them rit ott 
place. 

This was too bad, because both faries bad 
come of their own free wil’. 

But the other was in just as bal a teinper, 
and her voice was very harsh and her face 


out for a storin and have their | 


were always as happy as | 


| poece J sour as she began to scold in her turn, 
saying that it was all the other one's 
| fault. 

No sooner had she said this than there 
| wasa terrific thunderclap, and the sky, 
from which the sun had been glaring down 

on them a ininute befure, was black with 
| great thick clouds. 
| When at last the awful noise stopped and 
| the fairy who had begun the quarrei lifted 
| her head and looked about her, she 
| alone—and yet Sne was sure that there was 
| somebody speakin,. 

The fairy was frightened, and hid her 
head again, but the voice got more distinct 
and she heard it say this— 

“Fairy, you have done what no fairy ever 
did before; you bave quarreled. 
| “You will not be allowed to go 
your old home, and even if vou might you 
would find none of your old — friends 
there, 

“No fairies could live here after this quar- 
rel,so they have been sent to live in another 
world far away in the sky. 

“As for you,you will be taken to the mid- 
die of a great forest, where a young oak- 
tree has just sprang from the ground. 

“You will make purt of that oak-tree, 
growing as it grows, 


the ocean she wiil live. 





; not leave the sea, till the tree and the ocean 
meet and the Nyinph and the Dryad make 
up their quarrel with a kiss, 


“Then vou will go hand in’ hand to join 


you happy coinpanions in the beautiful 
star.”’ 
The voice stopped, and when the fairy 


opened her eyes she found 
out of the leaves of a little 
iniddle of a wood, 


herself peeping 
oak-tree in the 





! 
| 


was | 


back to | 


“Your sister has gone to the ocean,and in 


“You will not leave the oak, and she will 


That is why the Dryad used to ery herself | 
| tosleep, and awake wishing that she could | 
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hear the sea waves rolling on the shore 
—the waves that were so long of coim- 
ing. 

The other fairy, too, lifted her head 
when the storm was past, and saw no- 
body. 

She, too, heard a voice, and it told her 
that till the day when she could kiss 
her sister her home should) be in the 
| ocean. | 


saw nothing but the deep blue sea tossing 
| gentiv around her as she floated on it, and 
| throwing little splashes of spray on her 
beautiful face. 

Yes, she 
Nymph. 

And the Nyinph could not help being sad 
sometimes for want of somebody to speak 
} to her that would understand her. 
Sometimes when she was asleep, and 
| rocking gently on the little waves, for there 
| were never any big waves where she was, 


had been turned 


| she would wake up with a= start, for she 

| fancied that the breezs: was moaning 

|} through tnanyv  tree-tops close — beside 
her. 


and hundreds 
the oak tree, 


This went on for hundreds 
of years—the Dryad living in 


loving the birds end the beasts, and being 
loved by them in retarn; the Nyinph liv- 
ing in the ocean, loving all the queer 
sea creatures, and all of them Joviog 
her, 


One night, however, the Nyinph diseov- 
ered that the ocean was moving westward, 
forthe stars above her were tot the stars 
she had seen the night before, 

Ooand onthe cecean carried her, stead- 
ilvand not slowly, ever forward to the 
land. 

And one day the Dryad found that the 
oak tree was growing old) and = losing his 
branches, and his trunk was getting quite 
hollow; and she besan to be afraid that the 


tree would dic, and she die with the 
tree; but whenever that idea ecatne 
jnuto her head she remembered — that 


she Was one day to beeome a lairy ayrait, 
and ifthe tree was not to last much longer 
jtonly meant that that day was to come the 
sooner; So sue waited patiently for the hap 
py end. 

Notlong after this, one evening, all the 
animals She knew caine to thetree as usual, 
and after sie bead sunny to them they did not 
po away, but stood there looking at each 
otber a8 if they wanted to say something 
but did net quice like to do so. 

She asked them then if they wanted any- 
thing else of her; and they looked still 
more anxious, and tie birds poked their 
heads under their wings again and again, 
and the squirreis kept brushing away at 
their eves with their tals. 

At dasta great lion stepped forward and 
Spoke Oull be sald that the sea was coulny 
up through the forest, driving all the ani- 
tals farther and farther back, and they 
were Very anxious to Know what would be- 
come ol their queen in the old oak tree, 

The animals were imueh sarprised when 
the Dryad's tace grew as bright and ciweer- 
ful as the face of the sun itself. 

Then she tol? thems that a8 soon as the 
sea did come she would leave the old oak 
tree and yo right up to one of the stars that 
were looking Linetos With merry 
eyes from biue heaven, and be turned into 
“a fairy. 

Toueyv did not know what she meant by 

t tderstood Chiat 


Liney 


down on 


that exactly it Chie vy cqunite 


61@ Was yvoilnyg awav trou them, and 


: : 

birds jelt the tree, and n Gin Sle] 
A little betore inidnigistt the Dryad awoke. 

This time sie was quite sure that she heard 

the sound of the sea. 


And when she opened her eyes again she | 


into a 











It was coml 1g through the trees, quickly 
dancing over the inossy roots, 

Nearer and nearer it came, till the Dryad 
seemed to feel that the Nysuph she bad se 
— been walting jor was coming at last, 
and she burst out into an exulting song. 

Hardly tad the Dryad finished when she 
herrd, wt thist very taintly tut growing 
louder and touder all the time, the familiar 
voice of her old trend, singing an answer, 

Yes, now the first ripples were washing 
the roots of the great guarled oak. 

Higher and higher came the water, and 
there at lust werethe Nymph and the Dryad 
face to face, 

The animals had retreated to a hillock 
behind the tree, and were watching and 
listening with all their eves and ears, 

Higherand higher came the water, and 
higher still, till the huge old trunk was 
cov ered, 

Tt was midnight now, and as the day be- 

an the Nymph leapt in among the 
ranches, Caught the Dervad in her arins and 
kissed her. 

7” ” * * * * 

Where is this? 

In a beautiful star, far away up in the 
sky. 

Thousands of tairies are crowding around 
two whose faces ure the faces of our old 
friends, the Nyviph and the Dryad, 

But these two particular fairies will keep 
aspectil book out tor people who quarrel, 
And ifsuch people think they hear suine- 
body whispering to them, and if they after- 
wards find that they cannot get anybody to 
sperk to them, they will remember the 
storyvel the Nymph and the Drvad. And 
if these people have a little wisdom left 
after the quarrel, they will behave so well 
to animals and birds and nshes that some 
day or other they will be given the chance 
of behaving well to other people asain. 

The old oak was nearly ail gone when the 
tw» fairies went there together, but before 
he died he had dropped an acorn inside his 
hollow trunk, and there was now a vounyg 
Stripling of an oak-treo growing up just 
where his father lived before hin. 

But there is no Dryad in that ouk tree 
yet, 

— - 


A STRANGE VISITOR. 


-_ 


BY RANDAL W. BAYVLE. 





TK had always acted and talked like 
sisters, Cousin Maud and I. 

Both lett orphans at an early age, 
we were sent to live with Aunt Jane, and 
grewoup together with common interests, 
likes and dislikes, 

Maud was a delicate little thing; not ex 
actly delicate in health, butstoall in stature, 
and presenting a toarked contrast to tee 
plain, tall, strong Frances Lee. 

Frank, [ was generally called,owing par 
tially tommy boyish nature, and partly be 
cause inv Aunt Jane particularty distiked 


the name of Franees, owing to some carly 
prejudice, 

This Aunt Jane was a dear old soul, 
though one of the queerest persous To ever 
knew, 

Soe lived rather a retired jife. 

It was one dav inearly June that Aunt 


Of sed binge at 
forty aeres, 


Jane announced her intention 
fine pleee of meadow, of about 
behind the Garun. 

Janes Thomas, our neighbor, bad 
wanted this pieee of land. 

“Whateve> in the world will 
three thousand dollars, auntie ? 
Mand. 


bonny 


vou dowith 
“exelatnwedt 


The next day but one, our old) neighbor 
Came oover, earcvingg an Obel-tastitoned 
bag conmtaliiig the tomevy dn meotes aid 
yold. 


When this was placed on the table it look 
edlike a fortune, sod Maud) Kept up a eon 
stunt «treat of talk as to what ste would ado 
did tt all belonye to her. 

Woen tatters were tinully arrange d, 
pecs sizned, and all that, che meizdibor and 
his lawyer took ther departure, 

“Now, wantie,  teuwan Maud, of 
shall not sleep a wink, with all throat 
jin thee lacetimee coverr priyctit. 


th te 
‘ 


baneonnery 


Well, the allernocn drew quickly toa 
Close, andthe north wind sweeping down 
qver the bills tvoaned tithully. 

‘Tee adel Gee Chie seine, I bean to mate, ane 


the wine Ghesinedd 10 tie atigery Spoliasties augainist 
the Winelows. 
T thrisats it west ebocout bisa] f-poromst 


ehalit when 


we heard a rap attae door, whieh startled 
us all. 

Aunt Jane who never pre terrpederd ter bee 
afrabd ot apevtlotrig, ares, aened  copeeticed thi 
doora few Inehbes, and asked wiliat) woes 
wanted. 


“Tam very sorry to intrude on tedaii’s 
hh mpitalicy,’” 
have been @atyht in the 
ask for shelter.” 

Aunt was partially satistied bv the tiaa's 
voce, what eould 
Clarcocaachs Chee scoall Openiog of tie (hoor, and 
at onee adisitted jnbue. 

Maud and Toboth serutiniged hina ert 
nothing ont of the way. 


bevan a sonorous Volee, ‘hut I 
rain, ann brew te 


and she meres cof baleas 


ally, teat sa 


Hie was attired in a suit of dark grav, and 
aside frome being splashed) with toad, pre 
sented «a creditable appearatet 

lie wasa slender itnan, with dark 
plexien and piercing tlaek eves, app 

ty-fi ye ' 
trustful of strangers, and 
occasion, began to be afraid of hin. 
The furtive way he darted those sinister- 


11 


looking eyes of his around beded no good, 
in my estimation. 

Suddenly he stopped talking, stepped 
softly to the door and listened, then turned 
the key in the lock and put it in his poe- 





4 k et. 


Picking up his satchel, he sat down with 
it, holding Kt on his knee. 

“I bave in here, tnadam," he begsn, tap- 
ping bis satchel nervously with bis Land ‘‘s 
choice collection o prekled eyes.’ 

Here ny aunt became thoroughly alarin- 
ed, while ny worst convictions were real- 
ized, for he was indeed erazy. 

“Tam adding to my collect n wherever 
Igo. Isee you havea tine ur y eye, while 
my charming mms,’ locking arvund at 
Maud, who was nearly frightened to death, 
“hasamild blue orb. Twill oniy just take 
one of each, and assure you | can prepare 
them beautifully.” 

With this startling proposition he went to 
theempty fireplace, and bezan to sharpena 
murderous-looking Knife that he took out 
of his inner pocket. 

Hitherto apparently unnoticed, I now 
stepped forward, and said, “surely you 
don't want so inany eomimnongray and blue 
eyes; let me teil you where you can get 
some fine green ones.” 

A fierce frown darkened his brow at this 
interference, butas quickly vanished, and 
he entered Into the idea with fervor, 

"AL the boot ofthe old oak, in the west 
pasture, you will find then,’ said Ty ‘but 
first will you not want to arrange to boil 
them 7"' 

This hurmmoring him seemed to please nim 
very much, 

Yom, y es!’ he exclainied, flercely. 

Thinking Tinight entrap hin in that, I 
led the way to an outer shed, be following 
eagerly enough, 

Upon reaching it, I exerted nearly all 
iV Strength on swingins the huge, 
rusty door, and told him to goin aod light 
the fire. 

With alow chuckle, he quickiy stepped 
forward, but with that cunning born of a 
diseased tnind only put lis head in, when 
he paused, 


et 
rita 


Leaning forward, however, his foot 
caught on some projection, when TT gave 
bitn a hasty push, and bang went the door, 
and he was « prisoner, 

Pausing a moment to listen, T wondered 
at the silenee, but locked Une door and flew 
jnto the 

\unt, witha seared lace, 
store Mia freoiuia swoon, Whew a 
quick rap preeed dobot i. seeond the open- 
moomghizend a pul .ce- 


house. 
sas tiving to re- 


cles ? 


ins Of the dloor, atid w 
toon ane twee ate 


fat. thils. 


“Quick! he exelaioved. “Phave you 
goon Dalby, andusane ona? Phe was traced 
here.” 

Aunt Jane told all int few words, when 
he explained thet 10 Wore se binepatie trom a 


TT jac habocorisnys ws Vvbintsn Whaco tasecd escaped Tieotne 
his Keepers, 


[Lledthe wav to the ol t shed, which he 


unlocked, whem we foto Che toanm bs toy 
iisensiivle. 

In falling be bad strack his) bead, only 
enough, bowever, to tuake hit uneon- 
sec iootis. 

Heowas soon bowod, when they drove 
aviv With date to tine Village. 

“Oh, dear, Frances, s.wd Maud, as we 
went back to the lbouse, DL was se fright 
ened!’ 

Lkuew no inore for a week. 

Dives eerbesnepenst nd ostealn upon my 
nerves Was too preat, aud | was tirowo lote 
A Paying lever. 

Aunt Jane deposite tie tnoney the next 


(AY, bruit bias ever mtries Stevfoom tanking 
a herome of platy Piatneee Lew. 
—_-_ - —_ 

Pionreen C'cot BUSEELE ‘ reting, or 
sparbitiy, lta thi eri five ey tis vestern 

serve, tin Obie, was a Vflirtation, butan 
stloiro oft the beeart, aned was conducted in the 
putural way. Phe bove and gieis who were 
predisposed to patria seul to sic up 
loyether ou Su ‘ pit=, dress«f in their 

ned chet “ | t { tas v a 
corner athe 1 tat I ‘ n 

batie teed t : jyeted the 
0 1 tole aworuye ; -~ ‘ fe«d 
if inval ! ‘ “ ' of j ‘ 4 
’ rte the ¢ ‘ “ i \ if ~* 
ehnuayed 1 ! ! \ i 
(echouehk the Vettiger et streets cliusted the 
Jucddber ins corner at sent b echoin 
Their tetinsks tuniectier tt goat t ; ated tn 
Alrotitien mir t { of teal retire i 
tir Uvered five! el tle i t tinert i ns, 
bewevVitige Clie °° sy hers os vata ent 
ful distance igeart, beetore va " - re | 
fre-place amd | ook iteu Cliotigeet tidy its tive 
cheerful tatwe or pertiages trv Lise “u 
The sparkers, however. s rohke ? . 
lence by stirring upthe f ithe whey 
shovelor poker histone mrtt Lier cok tee 
and, every tithe Chey resutive sts, 
somehow the et . titlested sti 
tractions for closer conttcuitw. TP et 


the sparkers we { sit ser ty Keegy woe 
dark. to Keep the bears off Pbaety Coane 
wore Whisperitus, witha ““ Tie iriy Site. tan 
Wii i rh t > theses arid oaths 
inbred e ue reat inu Dbehiod the sus 
{ {| . ‘ produce a siigit 
} 
, 
js - - 
ene te en 
Bricht's Disease, Diabetes. 
al ror ia f ire 
«s kh 


) 


ari } ré ’ 4s f 
ally that It never returns 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








Ladies’ Department. 
~~ FASHION CHAT. 


HE utmost simplicity is rigorously ob 

served for morning out-door costumes, 
aud, indeed, as far as coloring goes, after- 
noou, Visiting, or driving dresses are as 
dark and soinbre as possible, even if very 
rich. 


For the evening, elegantes wear the pal- | 
est and also the brightest colors, but for | 


morning wear wraps and dresses of the 


plainest and most sober cut and materials | 


are adopted, especially by ladies of the 
grestest wealth and = posicion, in’ whom 
such economy as this becomes alimost affec- 
tation. 

Their principal morning garb is nowa 
piain cloth or tweed dress and wrap, utter- 
ly devoid of trimming, fitting, however, 
to perfection, and of the best tailor 
make, 

Iti said that this extreme simplicity 
caused some surprise, as if the beau monde 


had somewhat strangely deteriorated in 
taste. 

Ladies of fashion wear principally the 
long “Dandy” redingote, se called in re- 


memnbranee of the days ot PD Orsay and 
Bru:nmel. 

Gainsborough hat reigned almost without 
a rival abroad in November, trimmed with 
long feathers, and of course luiported 
to Paris in due time. 

It forms a very 
cloth and plaid dresses when 
imatehing the prevailing color of the 
lette, and is exceedingly becoming. 

Ainong the naterials 
nost aaportant is “Royal” 
and in three or more different 
as ayrenat background with flowers in old- 
and pale-mastic; or bis- 
with mauve and hy- 


was 


for 
felt 


suitable chapeau 


made of 


the 
satin, fizgured, 


new one of 


colors, such 
wold, pale-blue, 
hop's wolet figured 
dranzea, 

It isan exceedingly handsome rich ma- 
terial. 

Another new variety of satin is striped 
and sprinkled with colored lozenges, or 
with Persian or Syrian design; a 
of pule-blue satin striped) with threads of 
gold, and sprinkled with moss-green, pink, 


Some 


and beown lozenges; this is used for the 
Kkirtand corsage, the seirt,  paniers, and 
draperies being of plain blue satin to 


biteh. 

Plush and eashinere = still continue to be 
a favorite combination for visiting or recep- 
tion dresses, the plush generally forming a 
plain skirt, crenelated or notjand the waist- 
coat or plastron to the corsage ; SOMMOTIINES, 
forms the under part) of 

which are crenelated like 


vise, it 
bas ues the 
skirt. 

A reception toilet of plush and cashmere 


is of the rich dark-brown called ‘fete de ne- | 
| on 


ore,” the plain plush skirt edged with two 
satin pleatings without headings. 

The draped cashinere tablier is short, this 
and the back drapery being scalioped, and 
each scallop containing the base of a_ rich 
pilin embromtered in’ brown silk, which, 
being very large, forms a wide border, 

There are no paniers, and the cashmere 
corsage has a long poiut behind, and is 
closed at the neck and waist in front, the 
intermediate oval space being tilled in with 
a pleated plush plastron which is) gathered 
up where the corsage mects al che watstjand 


emerging again in a short fan pleating 
eomeealing the front point of the cor- 
Ae, . 


Mach front is edged with smaller gradu. 
ated palias like those on the tunic, place | 
in a sloping position one over the other, the 
neck bemyg finished with an upright plush 
eollar. 

The sleeves have no parements, but) are 
edged with palins like the tabliers; a very 
narrow plush belt encircles the waist, fas- 
tening with a clasp where the fan pleating 
of the plastron begins. 

Another reception dress Is peacock-green 
broehe and gros grain, also avery fashion- 
able combination ; the broche skirt consists 
of one large bouillonne ending in a gather- 
ed flounee, which is supported by a 
grain pleating. 

The pleated tablier is of gros grain, very 
short, and edged with three rows of ribbon 


gre ss 


velvet. and festooned on the sides with sil- 


ove A plain velvet plastron, t which 


they are round silver but 
tons. 

A very large tournure is worn 
toilette to sustain the and 
puffed drapery. 

If it be required for a visiting 


the peacock-green velvet 


secured byw 


with this 
looped much- 
costume, 


Directoire cha 


gates 


| brocaded in silk or 


toi- | 





double | 


| the tabliers olten consist entirely 





silver horse-shoe, is triinmed with shrimp- | 
pink feathers of a very pale shade. 

The same colored surah can line the 
hat, or bouillonne velvet may be substi- 
tuted, 

New fabrics are being put forth for the 
spring, though as yetthe weather is not 
very encouraging. 

We shall have a large variety to choose 
fromn,for almost all styles seem to be vieing | 
just now with one another to engage our 
fancy. 

Plaids and check are popular; stripes 


are by no means given up; and on the | 


other hand, the nuinber of plain tissues is 
reinarkable, : 

Figured stuffs are to be seen both in wool 
and sick, and chines form a considerable 
part in nouveautes in dress materials. 

Oueofthe most popular of fabrics just 
now for the demi-saison is a sort of rep, or 
imitation of Ottominan velvet, shot 
colors. 

It is frequently used in combination with 


plain silk of one of the colors of the 
rep. 


of two 


Fancy woolens have very pretty patterns 
chenille hal f- 
blossoins, Chinese or 


moons, 
leaves, or 


Japanese figures. 


Inoons, 


This style, which was already fashiona- 
ble this winter, is likely to be still more so 
for the spring, only thinner mater- 
ials, 

Figured velvets and 
still to be employed in toilets, combined 
with plain silk fabrics or very light 
woolen ones, such as veiling or muslin-de- 
Jaine. 

There are many beautiful novelties in 
trimmings; rich embroideries in silks or 
beads, enibroidered tulles, materials with 
broche pompons of silk, plushes with pas- 
tilles of silk, and chenilles in endless 
variety. 

The Pyrenese tablier is a beautiful speci- 
men in silk, with broche rays of plush and 
sinall balls of silk suspended froim the 
fabric, like those worn by the Basque imule- 
teers. 

Panels of jet passementerio consist en- 
tirely of scintillating stars, with two im- 


upon 


figured silks are 


mense butterflies placed close to the 
edge. 
On a black velvet, faille, or satin skirt 


these panels have a superb eflect; they are 
very original, and, among the latest novel- 
ties, two facts which, in the eyes of many, 
add greatly to their charins, and, although 
expensive, they are less so than the voluin- 
inous draperies otherwise used, which ab- 


| 
| 


flounces atthe edge, the 





sorb yards upon yards of lace, passeimente- 
rie, or costly fringe, | 

The beautiful new open-work passemen- 
terie is much used to embroider tabliers 


for rich reception or dinner dresses; indeed, | 


. 


menterie, as this Season tabliers, short,and, 
the whole, little trimmed, will 
be in fashion, at any rate for some 
time. 

Bands of passementerie, alternated with 
flounces of lace, will also form beautiful 
skirts for dinner totlettes, the paniers, neck, 
and sleeves simply edged with a flounce of 
lace and band of the same, 


Some ol the historical bats of plush and 


velvet now Worn ure very trying to the 
wearer; indeed, none but the young 
and pretty should attempt to adopt 
Lliein. 

The Charles IX., withits high crown, 


with velvet strings tying under the chin 


! 
of passe- | 





cipally reserved, in felt and beaver, for | 


young girls, or for demi-toilette for young 


married ladies ; and in epingline, chenille, | 


or gauged satin for afternoon theatres, con- 
certs, etc. 


The favorite cotors for these are ruby, | 


trimmed with gold ornaments and shaded 
pink feathers, capuchin fawn, black with 
old-gold feathers, bronze and moss-green 
with pale-blue and shrimp-pink , old Jace 
18 extensively used as coquilles on the 
brims, or as alining for a black felt cha- 
peaux, 

Doves are now the favorite birds for hat 
ornaments, their use surpassing that of the 
long-tailed bird of Paradise, although they 


| have a less dressy and govd effect, except 


for grey chapeaux, in felt or plush. 

All the new jupons are trimmed with 
thick ruches of Jace, which help to make 
the foot look small and slender. 

Skirts tor day wear are made ot black, 
brown, or iron-grey satin, with pleatings or 
flounces falling 
over lace or else with pleatings of 
lace. 

Skirtsof black satin or plush are fre- 
quently trimmed with the fine woolen laces 
that cannot now be used for ornamenting 
confections, although they were formerly so 
fashionable for that purpose. 

For under-jupons with ball — toilettes, 
white plush is used trimmed with lace; this 
material gives the necessary warinth with- 
out weight. 

All jupons are made narrow,with the ful- 
ness druwn to the back, and keptin place 
by drawing tapes. 

Those to whom Lent has a more serious 
significance will, however, find every kind 
of plain, black fabric that can be used for 
ordinary dresses, that can be renovated af- 
terwards by the addition of some figured 
fabric that will reinove the sombre appear- 
ance adopted only for a time. 

The choice of plain, woolen materials, is 
most expensive, but scarcely more so than 
that of the richer silken and velvet fabrics 
so fashionable now. 

Black satin forms an important itein in 
these, mixed with gros grain 
with black Spanish lace. 

One toilette has the paniers of lace, the 
satin skirt trimmed with the same,the neck 
open en coeur, trimmed with coquilles of 


edged 


broches, or 


| lacesand the elbow sleeves with lace-jabots; 


and another has a plain broche skirt with 
very gracetul scarf paniers of satin, the 
satin corsage open over a plastron = of 
broche. 

The jacket-bodice continues in great favor 
for spring dress. 

Whole colored fancy woolen 
much worn just now for 
and church. 

It is considered in good taste to dress siin- 
ply in Lent,and one often sees convent-like 


fabrics are 
morning walks 


costumes worn by iadies who step out of 


the inost aristocratic carriages to attend one 
ot the nuimerous services which go on every 
day just now lh our churches, 


Fireside Chat. 


WORK NOVELTIES, 


7 KE find, in looking at the needlework 

/ likely lo occupy the skillful fingers 

of our readers in the coming season, 

tus the changes in fJashion are gradual 
ratber than that any very striking novelty 


' bas arisen. 


, been taken by embroidery in crewel 
| or inthe still finer twisted silk, 


and secured by a metal buckle,is especially | 


trying, bemy stul, and needing very pretty 
solt lair beneath it. 
The Henri IL. 


toque Is exceedingly 


|; own; but it 18 enriched 


pretty, with a soll crown made of plush, a | 


ruche of old point-lace, with a golden 

or pearl-beaded cord touching the hair. 
This toque is undeniably coquettish, sty- 

lish, and becoming if suitable, but it needs 


/a voung and pretty face beneath it or the 


| large flowers in warin coloring ; 


| 


effect is deplorable, spoiling even the most 
perfectly appointed toilette. 

Hlowever, no woman with sense past her 
youth would think of wearing this coiffure, 
tor her the stylish capote of chenille is far 
more elegant and becoming. 

Chenille holds the most’ prominent place 
plain 
balls and loops ona 


in millinery fabrics, either chenille 
or chenille pastilles, 
satin or ottoman ground. 


the new 


ers are ” 


often put, especially 
wail-flow- 


artificial flowers are 


Crewel work proper has almost entirely 
disappeared, and its place has gradually 
Silk, 
which re- 
calls the beaulliul work of Queen Annie's 
day. 

Applique, of many kinds, still holds its 
with gold thread, 


much used in Combination with heavy 
beading. 

Kimbroidery now covers Canvas with tin- 
sel interwoven, and = designs ready 
printed. 

Cross-stitch on linen canvas is still in 


highest faver, and in some of our leading 
houses, is properly contined to legitimate 
cross stitch designs, copied from old work ; 


/and arrasene eulbroidery, in co.nbination 


ers, tea roses, peonies, bright-colored nas- | 


turtium ete., are the favorites, nade of 


| shaded plushes. 


of cha- 
more to the 


As the season advances, the size 


peaux is leaning more and 


peau, draped by a gros grain secured by a mediuin, the Jarze round hats being prin- | 
’ 


with silk and chenilie, is popular. 
The principal novelty perhaps inay be the 








_— 


As regards the embroidery of dress, we 
think that a novelty, which will be popular 
is called Venetian work, and is copied truin 
old Venetian gold lace, having eakened em- 
broidery interspersed. 

A novel form of cushion is in shape like 
a bag, covered on both sides with striped 
plush, but on one side having a corner to 
turn back, and reveal or protect a second 
covering of embroidery underneath as the 
case may be. 

Pretty work-baskets, forined of interlaced 
strips of kid, and pin-cushions, a combina- 
tion of embroidery and quilted satin, with 
boxes beneath the cushion, are pretty; and 
a yore useful and practical invention is 
“The West End Needlecase.” 

The needles are arranged in rows in flat 
compartinents, and so firmly held that, if 
they are perverse, they cannot show it, for 
they have no papers at all. 

The case is in two sizes, the larger con- 
taining needles for every kind of work. 

A novelty to be met with is embroidery 
on satin, aretaee on canvas, the canvas to 
be grounded in cross-stitch; one example 
is cream satin applique in conventional de- 
signs on dark plush. 

Tapestry work is in Gobelin stitch, worked 
on canvas over velvet or plush, the threads 
being drawn out. 

Oriental work is in cross-stitch on a kind 
of Javacanvas, interwoven with tinsel, and 
having a design painted on it. 

For brackets, mantel or table borders, 
some quaint Japanese satin pictures are ap- 
plique on velvet embroidered with 
gold. 

Many embroidery designs in twisted silk 
and chenille are padded at the back, giving 
thei a raised effect. 

(rrecian applique is outlined with gold on 
satin and velvet. 

Persian cretonne arranged in beautiful 
borderings on velvet, and embroidered, is 
known as crefell work. 

Ei:mbroideries in crewel silk on satin are 
of many designs, one especially graceful 
and uncommon isin shades of gree ona 
dark green ground; and chenille enters 
largely into other designs. 

Baby has been thought of in cot covers of 
ribbed crochet, and cradle quilts of fine 
soft Baden applique in blue and white. 

For larger children there are frocks of 
cream cashmere, the tunics turned up with 
embroidered velvet and plush,or in blouses 
with belt, and yoke or shoulder bands ot 
Russian work. 

Adults approve of Queen Anne’s shoes,to 
be embroidered on kid, perforated ready 
tor working. 

In Russian work there are Roman aprons, 
picturesque and uselul as well; and table 
mats, one having an extremely pretty de- 
sign, backgrounded in red. 

Then come pretty novelties in chairbacks, 
printed with Kate Greenaway scenes, and 
others, worked with a charming beau and 
belle in Watteau costume, curled periwig 
and all complete. . 

The Japanese embroidery, in continuous 
designs,outlined with geld thread on Surah 
is beautiful. 4 

Heavy bending, mixed with gold thread 
on velvet, will be one of the features of 
next year’s work. 

A new motif in silk embroidery is to in- 
troduce a bee hive, with bees ainong the 
flowers. 

Another is make the design consist 
wholly of Lutterflies; and there are some 
gorgeous night-dress cases in cardinal red 
silk, embroidered in this style. 

Chairbacks are to appear having strips of 
embroidered in satin-stitech, fleurs de lys, 
sunflowers, carnations, roses, &e¢., in pac- 
kets, for appliques on plush, which rivals 
old embroideries, 

In smaller articles, some parasol-shaped 
pin-cushions are ingenious; and a'so nee- 
dlecases, formed of two triangles joined to 
forin a square, lined with flannel, and tied 
together at one corner, so as to make a 
putty triangle again. 

There are dainty 
be easily copied in 
Zaars. 

Satin pictures are in 
colored and etched. 

At another house we find some new ma- 
terials worth mentioning. 

Satin de Genes isa kind of thin, fine, Ro- 
nan satin, In a beautiful unbleached shade, 
to be used for chairbacks, cushions, and 
other purposes. 

It forims a good foundation for embrold- 
ery, and is also suitable for printing the 
etched pictur. s upon. 

An exquisite set of d’oyleys in a special 
thin Chinese silk 1s printed with etchings, 
and has delicate borders to be embroidered 


trifles 
any 


which could 
scraps for ba- 


great variety, both 


| in colors. 


satin pictures—suine colored, others repro- | 
ductions of cleve~ etchings—that are printed | 


froin etched plates on both satin and oat- 
meal cloth; the neutral brown tinting of 
the latter offering an excellent relief to the 
colors of the eanbroidery with which they 
are framed as it were, or to the ground on 
which thev are appliques. 


A beautiful new embroidery is being 
prepared for the approaching season 
The Marie Antoinette E:mmbroidery 8 
8 s Ss kK 
CO ventionaliz fiora 1esigns, W rk ’ 
iOng Strips, Suitable f borders orthe cen 


tres of cushions or even for trimming dress- 
es of thick rich materiais. 

Besides the beauty of the designs and the 
execution, its chief feature is, that the de— 
sign is embroidered on stripes of two or 
more artistic shades, forined by broad plain 


The etching are printed also on oatmeal 
cloth tor that decideratuin—a washing chair- 
back. 

“Silesian cloth’’ is a cotton plush, beauti- 
fully soft, woven with canvas border tor 


| cross-stitch. 


ribbon appliques, one stripe being occa- | 


sionally covered witha lattice of brown 
chenille. 








Iu knitting wool there is Penelope yarn, 
very soft and wari for stockings or shawls, 
and ‘Paris embroidery si'k’’ will serve as 
twisted silk, and will untwist into a floss, 
to be used as such. . 

We were shown a piece of embroidery in 
which it had been used in both ways. ~ 


—— * ie 


. t 

ACE r stove >F lamp, or AaAnY 
ng with fire about it, is safe. Accept that 

view as correct, ani watch with jealous 

care. 


———— - Se ——— 
CLERGYMEN, lawyers, public speakers, 
and singers, confirm the opinion of the 
general public in regard to Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. All say it is the best remedy that 


can be procured for all affections of the vo- 
cal organs, throat and lungs. 
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WHAT MY LOVER SAID. 








BY E. B, LYTTON, 





By the merest chance in the twilight gloom 
Io the orchard path he met me— 

In the tall, wet grass, with its faint perfume, 

And I tried to pass, but he made no revo ; 
Oh, Tided, but he would not let me; 

So I stood and blushed till the grass grew red, 
With my face bent duwn above it, 

While he took my hand, as he whispering said— 

How the clover lifted its pink, swect head, 

To listen to all that my lover sald! 
Oh, the clover in bloom! Ll love it! 


In the high, wet grass went the path to hide, 
And the low, wet leaves hang over, 
But I could not pass on either side, 
For I found myse!f, when | vainly tried, 
In the arms of my steadfast lover. 
And he held me there and he raised my head, 
While he closed the path before me; 
And he lovked down ju my eyes and said— 
How the leaves bent duwn from the boughs o’erhead, 
To listen to a'l my lover sald, 
Ob, the leaves hanging lowly o’er me. 


I ain sure that he knew, when he held me fast, 
That I must be all unwilling; 
For I tried to go, and I would have passed, 
As the night was come with its dews at last. 
The sk/ with its stars was filling, 
But he clasped me close when I would have fled, 
And he bade me hear his story, 
And lJs soul came out from his lips and sai.t 
How the stars crepi out from the white moon led, 
To listen to all that my lover sald, 
Oh, the moon and stars in glory! 


I know that the grass and the leaves won't tell, 
And I‘in sure tiat the wind, precious rover, 
Will carry his secret so sately and well, 
That no being shall ever discover 
One word cf the many that rapidly fell 
From the eager lips of my lover. 
And the moon and the stars that looked over 
Shall never reveal what a fairy-like spell 
They wove rvund about us that night in the dell, 
In the path through that dew-laden clover; 
Nor echo the whispers that made my heart swell 
4s they fell from the lips of my lover, 
- TT A — 


LIFE IN THE STREETN. 


VHOUGH bad enough in American cities, 
the life of the children of the streets 
here is nothing to what it is in Europe. One 
has only to turn to the pages of Mayhew’'s 
‘London Labor’ to find in the accounts 
given by the children themselves, the ex- 
treme hardship of their lives. 

A little watercress-seller, eight years old, 
with no childish ways or thoughts, and with 
wrinkles in her face where the dimples 
ought to be, may be taken as an example of 
the sufferings of the very young, not only 
then, but in countless cases now. She sold 
watercresses at the rate of four bunches tor 
a penny, making a profit of about four- 
pence a day. She had a home, and in this 


degree was in advance of many others of 


her class. But those who cherish clildren 
of eight years in brighter homes can best 
understand the terrible hardships implied in 
this poor little trader’s account of herself. 
The watercresses had to be bought at Far- 
ringdon Market before six o’clock in the 
morning ; and from six o'clock till ten, she 
traversed the streets to sell them, before 
tasting food. What simple eloquence of 
poverty is ina few of her answers to the 
questions asked by the compiler of the book ! 
‘It’s very cold,’ she replied, ‘before winter 
comes on reg’ lar—specially getting up of a 


morning. I get up in the dark, by the light 
of the lamp in the court. When the snow 
is on the ground, there’s no ‘‘cresses.’’ | 


bears the cold—you must; so I puts my 
hands under my shawl, though it hurts ‘em 
to take hold of the 
when we takes ‘em to the 


cresses, especially 


pump to wash 





| 


"em. No; I never see any children crying | 


—it’s no use.’ 

The vast number of newspaper-boys and 
flower-girls earn less than sixpence a day, 
in return for which poor wages the little 
traders wander till late at night in the great 
public school ef anything but high influence 
or good example. The stand-keepers look 
upon them as rivals ; they say the children, 
as sellers, ‘prevents others living, and ruins 
theirseives ;’ and at least one half of the 
jealous remark is too often sadly true. Large 
numbers of them have no settled dwelling, 
or the worst substitute fora home. Many 
take their meals in the streets, buying a 
‘penn’orth of pudding’ as a sustaining din 
ner; and the homeless, or those that 
afraid to go home with stock unsold, find a 
refuge in crowded lodging-houses, or hide 


are 


in stairs or markéts, or lie in some corner 


under a ry @ ih. 
are included in the iss ot fres ad 
They buy in the markets and sel] at the 


corners; but they more frequently live by 
their wits, dishonestly or honestly, and 
doing odd jobs, such as holding a horse or 
carrying a parcel. 





Joe, in “Bleak House,’’ forms the typical 
representative of the whole class, or at 
least of the hundreds that, in reference to 
the rest of humanity, are more sinned 
against than sinning, even in that untaught 
struggle for existence. Joe is a living por- 
trait; there is not a touch of exaggeration 
about it; and some there are who hold that 
the boy crossing sweeper, with his whole 
life and character dashed in by a few 
touches, is the finest character-drawing the 
novelist ever did, and as noble preaching 
for humanity's sake as was ever found in a 
popular fiction. Joe's ignorance is extreme, 
but not without a glimmering, that faintly 
brightens and goes out. His mind is a blank; 
but he has a conscience—Gud made him, 
ind man neglected him. He is described in 
halt a dozen words; we all have seen him— 
‘‘very muddy, very hoarse, very ragged."’ 
He can say for himself that he never got 
into trouble, ‘‘’cept not knowin’ nuthin’ 
and starwation.’’ He knows that a broom 
is a broom, and that a lie is bad; and when 
he is requested to tell the truth, he has a 
forcible formula: ‘‘Wishermay die if I 
don't, sir!’ There is one jewel in him, 
among the mud, the horseness and the rags 
—one diamond. He has a heart; he has 
gratitude. ‘Ile wuz very good to me, he 
wuz!’’ cries poor Joc against his ragged 
sleeve, when the man who had said kind 
words to him, the nameless, friendless man, 
is ‘‘stitched’’—dead. That part of the por- 
trait may, perhaps, be disbelieved, but only 
tor want of knowledge of the poor. If 
there isno warmth of teeling, no faithful- 
ness, no gratitude, it is because there has 
been no sympathy. 

acne aaiigmeensmnaen 


Brains of old. : 


Revenge converts a little right into a great 
wrong. 

He who would eat the kernel] must crack 
the nut. F 

It is a delightful help merely not to be 
hindered, 

Punctuality is one of the characteristics 
of politeness. 

Unchaste language 1s the sure index of an 
impure heart. 

“n this wicked world it is usually safe to 
be suspicious. 

Wealth is not his who 
who enjoys it. 

Ink is the black sea 
rides at anchor. 

Counsel that 


careful watching. 





makes it, but. his 
on which thought 


favors our desires needs 


Discontent is the want of self-reliance; it 
Ils infirmity of will, 


Let not the tongue utter what the head 


will have tu pay for. 
Without earnestness no man or 


ever did great things. 


is great 


Ile who can suppress 4 moment's anger 
may save a day of surrow 

Drink nothing without 
nothing without reading it. 


secing it; sign 


Conscience is the voice of the soul; pas 
sion is the volce of the body. 

God has his eye on your heart, and your 
tonguc cannot deceive Him 

Perform present duties that time may be 
apportioned for future labors. 

To persevere in one’s duty and be silent 
is the first answer to calumuy. 
A sunny face—The outward latch which 
invites to the home of the heart. 

We generally think better of 


than we are wiliing to acknowledge, 


ourselves 


To-morrow is not elastic enough in which 
to press the neglected duties of to-day. 


The most important part of every busi 
ness is tu know what ought to be done. 


It is not what you have in bank, but what 
you have in your heart, that makes you a wan, 


The least error should humble, but 
should neyer permit even the greatest to discourage 
Us. 


A weak mind is like a microscope which 


magiitics simall things, but cannot receive large 


Ones. 
That was a good prescription given by @ 


physician to a patient, ‘‘Dosumething lor sume- 


buy." 


When men grow virtuous in their old age 


thew ar ef thing a sacrifice lu (rod of Satan's 
ta - 
linprove have bought at a 
ave galing ° ad 
Take a r 
you have work in the world’s bu pat sand do iM 


well and honorably. 


All men if they 
great Taskmaster's eye, will 
themselvesand you. 


work wrung 
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| bachelor was married, the members of 


F . . . . 
emininities. 

Who ever loved that loved not at first 
sight. 

He who had never loved was the 
atheist, 

Beauty isa power without a plan, a suc 
cess without a science, a problem without a proof. 

A Brooklyn woman has sued her hus- 
band's father for $2,000 damages for enticing ber 
husband away from her. 

The question that agitates the young fe- 
male mind ts: ‘Can the electric light be turned down 
to the taintest hind of a glimmer?*' 

“Marian, the Amazon Queen,"" is now 
exhibiting In Glasgow, She isa native of Germany, 


seventeen years of age, anda little over cight feet 
high. 


first 


A Chicago man, recently returned froma 
visit to Mexico, says the wemen of that country talk 
more with their sparkling black eyes than with their 
mouths, 


As though terror by rail, and by water, 
and by fire, and by cold, were not erough, a female 
infant with three tongues has recently been born in 
Arkansas. 

A girl employed as a spinner in a Lowell 
mill, recently took the first prize offered ky the Bos- 
ton musical societies for the best criticism of vocal 
and Instrumental music. 

The Drummer says that when a certain 


the Bachelor 


| Club broke him all up by sending him as a wedding 





| friend's parlor, engaged in coaversation 


ask, 


we | 


preventa copy ot ‘*Paradise Lost,'’ 


Forthe man she loves, a woman will 
sacrifice everything—home, friends, reputation and 
fortune—aye, even her heart's blood; and if he asked 
her to wear her winter bonnet in April she would 
scratch his eyes out, 

The latest wrinkle of fashionable archi 
tecture is a sitting-room exclusively for the daugh- 


ters of the family. Itis thought to foster «a love for 
domestic life, aud fufnishes a retreat where solitude 
can be found for study. 

Beauty seems to be on the wane in Bos 
ton. It was remarked by a visitor from New York 
the other evening, after an cutertalnment tn fashion- 
able circles, that ‘there was nota girl tu the rvom 
which one would louvk at twice in the street. *’ 

The Queen of Servia writes all ber hus 
band’s letters while be plays billiards. There are not 
many wives in this country who would do that much, 
but can point out a few who always read their 
husband's letters. And wise women they are, too, 

Verdict of a Baltimore coroner's jury 
over a dead colored woman: ‘*We flud that she came 


we 


to her death through natural causes—cramp collec, 
produced by eating sausage for her breakfast and 
in the opinion of the jury the sausage was 
wood," 

Madame Z, (Paris, of course) lost her 
husband, and would not be comforted, For days and 
daysafter the funeral she wept fluods of tears. sud- 
denly a thought struck ber, ‘‘Dhave one littl con- 
solation, ’’ she sald; ‘‘l will now know where hets at 


night.** 


Mrs. Cooper, the famous English lady 
rider, while riding with the Cheshire hounds recent- 
ly, was thrown from her horse and killed in the hunt- 
ing fleld before a crowd of friends who witnessed the 
shocking scene without baving it in their power to 
help her. 

A Georgia couple waited over four years 
for a good opportunity to elope, and just as it came 
the giri’s father took the young man by the hand and 
said, ‘Speak uptoher, Thomas! T kuow 
you, and ['d be tickled to death to have 
son-in-law.*’ 

A Mississippi jury has awarded $2,000 
lady whoma railway conduc- 

where she 
thing about 


loves 


for «a 


whe 


you 


damages to a young 
tor had forgotten to put off at the station 
wished to alight. The most remarkable 


the case is that she was carried only Be yards past 
her destination. 
A soft voice in a woman always goes 


A gentioman, sitting in a 


with 


with a gentle spirit. 
hit, 
was startied by a nolse downstairs, and 
“What's that acrash of crockey?? 


ouly my wife calling to me,"° 


**Nou; that 


If a girl wants to be romantic, the proper 
way is to send up aNwy balloon with a card attache 1, 
\ Michigan 
her brother iu due 


asking the finder to correspond with her, 
girl tried it, and yot a letter trom 
uch @ fool had evi 


diana welling her tot te be 


deutly found the balloon, 


“T would 


you 


“No marm,’’ said the dealer, 
like to give you asmalber pair, but to sell 
thing below eights would render me lathe ander the 
statute for the prevention of cruelty to 
He didu't sell her anything under eights of over it 


any- 


auiltnals,’ 











paused to} 


Some women are so very touchy about the sizeof their | 


feet. 


The baby was <loubled up with the 


cramps and yelling at the rate of amilea minute as | 


the father and mother stvod over the erit)y with the 
laudanum buttle between them, ‘*No, Mariar,** be 
said gently’ but firmly, ‘*you pourit out, that child 
is yrowng 80 much like your mother that I can’t trust 


myeelt.’* 


A Washington lady went to a 12 o'clock 


breakfast, then to a two o'clock lunch, neat to a tea 
from four to six, then toa dinner at 7.9, and after- 
ward tua reception, and finally tua gerinan,. When 


she got home ebe found her husband rocking the cra- 
lle with one hand, and trying tu darn his stockings 


with the other, 


Plain woman.—lIlow shall you be able to 


rease the attractiveness of your face aud person, 
wit t the in f minetics and ther artifi al 
Fasy igt (ret nvited to Wael 
4 ’ * 
alieged spirit " 
& certain portion of her cellar where 
| alot of gold She followed the instructions 
stead of finding money, opened the mouth of an vid 


work not as if in the | 
both for | 


4 


well, into which she fell, aud was nearly suffocated 


before being rescucd, 






—— 








ae News Notes. 


It is now proposed to make railroad rails 
out of paper. 

An Indian's widow is expected to keep in 
mourning fur D moons. 

The cable system of street car traction is 
about to be introduced into Fagland. 

The value of the wood used as fuel for 
domestic purposes during 142 was (308, 9), nD 

A Florida orange grower has ordered 200 
barrels of snuff from Connecticut, for uw as a fertil- 
laer. 

Four Kentucky young ladies have died 


frown fever produced by over-exertion at « skating- 


| rink. 


A London lecturer declares thai England 
has spent during they last teu years 97,230,000 for 
liquor. 

A veritable Russian nobleman ie said to 
be the driver of a sinall-pox ambulance in the city of 
Chicago. 

Canadian papers report the arrival of a 
new bird to considerable numbers which preys upon 
the English spa-rows. 

Dr. Eliot,of New Haven, says that when 
a diagnosis is uncertain, few ductors hesttate to tell a 
nan that he has malaria 

Willie Vogt, a Newark boy, is mysteri 
ously miesing. He had to ‘speak a plece 
and ran off rather than do it. 

At Stavenfel-on the Rhine there are the 
rulus of an old ehureh which was brought to deeay 
by a laweult about tithes whieh lasted 
years. 

The fortune, $10,000,000 or more, accumu 
mulated by Ex-iovernor Morgan, of New York, de- 
vi Ud 


* in school, 


nearly torty 


scenids almost intact to hls granden, Kelwin D 
gan, Jr. 

A Georgia boy, according to a paper 
published there, last year cultivated 
of au acre of laud with a goat, raising 
lint cotton, 

A report comes trom Florida that wild 
ducks are so 


three-quarters 


Zt pounds of 


numervus in the streams of Brevard 


county that they have to be shoved asile to allow 
boats lo pass, 

Madame Nilsson, the singer, has in ber 
private railroad cara grand plans, the score of sev- 


enty operas, twoorthree books of 
aud sumetines a chosen friend, 


standard merit, 


A law has just come into operation in 
Italy, prohibiting the sale of medicine unless the pre- 
cle nature of itis stated, This law is especially di- 
rected against patent medicines 

Nota single bushel of wheat or corn was 
wnt abroad from New York last yeartu an American 
ship, nor did any Atmerteau steamehip 
immigrant from Rurope to New York. 


bring a single 


A somnambulistic girl got out of bed, at 
Preseott, Minn,, and walked across half a mile of 
ice and snow to arallroad station, clad in her nigite- 
clothes oaly, and was waiting for «train when awak- 
ened, 


More thana million postal cards a day, 
or one to every forty of the United states’ popalatioa 
the year round, is the number manufactured at ( as- 
tleton, on the Hudson, where postal cards are 
male, 


mat 


John Cramer, an lowa man, was driving 
with his gun at his side, 
riage struck a stump,and the weapon was thrown out 
ang discharged, although Mr. Cramer kept bis seat 
and was killed, 


The front wheel of tis ear- 


A California man feeds his family on 
sinall fruit and coarse meal to his great tti«faction; 
but when he toll an aagdlenee of poor nu woheap 
and wholesome such a diet was, they y snary and 


drove him out of the hall. 


A tame bear walking in the woods near 


the Hartz Mountains, suddenly came upon an Alsa- 
tian hunter, whe pointed his yun to fre The bear 
Bteommd om bel hind legs and danced Phe vimrod 
thought it wae Satan, and fled 


A gentleman in Lawrence, Miass., has of 


fered a prize teany young Lady fhat «lity who will 
decipher a letter which blorace tsrecley sent to him 
The letter was written tn Meitrreetey hierogly phies, 
and the owner is unable to read it 

A Maine paper says that a fierce deg be 
longing te the superintendent « ‘ , at 
Milluridy heplehained, ' " ‘ ! x 
across an uuproteeted clild t« tw “a f 
aye, killed and partly devoure dit fore tie wae die 
covercd 

A colored woman, named Martha Jobn- 
son, residing In Mar-hall, Texas, while Iving down 
smoking her pipe, suddenly rose, aid saying she was 
smothering gasped and fell dead A rouer'’s ry 
returned a verdiet of death frow sulle ation suse 


by nicotine in the throat, 


A Polish girl, just landed, was recently 


arraigned ina New York policeyourt for lerceny from 
heremployers., She pleaded guilty ut said + e£- 
cuse, that she had beeu told that it # a. thy t { 
the country for servants te belp then le the 

property of thelr emplovers 
A fiarnily of Madison. Ohio, 19 ifs ayo 
purchased paperof pins, W ‘ cas teested 
it was taken from the paper, and alter it rad or ga 
ils purpose was replaced. If a pin was t, ge veral 
search was made uutilit «a ! Int way the 
one paper of p as kept the family supplied for 

fiineteen year 
A United States district judge on Mis 
that will prove a 
M tmaster than «@ 
! t efert t 
fence un- 
who 
—_ “t- 

miaetri i : 
expectoration, bealsall ius “3 
about a speedy cure ol the Wost slubberu Cough of 


Cold, 
s 
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Birdie’s Journal. 





BY MINNIE DOUGLAS. 


CTOBER.—I ani iy mother s unloved 
daughter. She would deny itif she 
could; buat it is true, nevertheless, I 

au little, ugly, and brown, totally unlike | 
mv sisters, and she is ashamed of ine. 

And she cannot forgive ine for being the 
innocent eause of father’s death; for it was 
while reseuing me trom drowning that he 
lost his own life; aud from that hour Mrs, 
Leland has looked upon ine with positive 
aversion. 

Occasionally her hatred 
words, 

“That child nine! she will say, looking 
superbly hiunisone im her seorn., * That 
little imp, with eves, hair, and face of the 
saine dull brown; that wild, reckless frisht 
my child? 

“She isa sistertotmy proud Florence and 
mv beautiful Ciera?” 

Mother bai her two lady daughters to 
educate, and I was neglected. Here I atin, 
aged seventeen, an iso ignorant! Music is 
inv only ace mylishinent, achieved by ny 
own hard work. 

“Ai | wild, reckless? Do I care for | 
nething? Have To ono heart? Mother, 
mother! Never inind the education and 
fine clothes you give the other girls—only 
love ine! Tam very unhappy. 

Oct. 13. —It is a beautiful night, and there 
isa dinner-party down stairs. I went aud 
peeped into the room through one of tins 
windows. Mother looked diznified antl 
handsome, us usual, 

Suuntiful Clara flirted with a little tan 
witha big head, and Florence talked = big 
words, 

I felt amused, and was intently watching 
all Tsiw, when something caused me to 
look direct!y in front of me,when T met tiie 
gaze of the loveliest of blue eyes, looking 
very roguish as they looked atime. T[ late 
thatman! TPT wonder who he is? 

Oct. 20, —-] have been erving all day. 

Mother says Mr. Carson is very inuch in 
love with Mlorenee. 

I wonder who heis? 

To omet the sehool children yesterday 
morninz, and we lad a nice race ever so far 
down tiie road, 

Just as TP passed one of the big boys T ran 
against a gentle nan. TT looked up, to meet 
an earnest, anuse dd wbuice from deep, dark- 
blue eves—toe very sane! Strong hands 
Kept ine irour falling the kindest of voices 
asked, You are not hurt?” 

oT mine anor ?°° 

“LP hope vou are not.” 

“D> vou?” 

“You certrinty are vexed. Why so an- 
gry? —dib Tleoat vou in tae race ?"’ 

“You? Let ie pass.’ 

“Oue mo wont; are von erving ? 
pie —T have seen vou before’ 

It wis inean to refer to that evening of 
the dinner-party. 

I passed line. Yes; Tam sure that I hate 
that man! T believe [ aminot even so happy 
as To used to be, 

Oct. 21—Why did I care who loved Flor- 
ence? What demon prompted me to look 
into the window to meet his eyes,that gazed 
on ine With contempt? 

Dec. 25.—What have 1 done? T have been 
outin the beautilul snow all day, nearly. 
I took along walk over the tields, and J 
met—Mr. Carson. 

He said, * Pardon me, but we have met 
so often; will you not tell ime who you 
are? ' 

“Sirjina moment of thoughtfulness some 


finds its vent in 


Pardon 


| not seen——tmeother, Tmean, and him. 


j nether Cone teiy door twice to-day, and 


down stairs and go down to the meadow by 





ove called me Birdic, perhaps inthe hepe 
that I would tly away; but T neverdid. Yes, 
my name is Birdie, and,strange as vou tay 
think it, I au mv mother’s daughter.” 

Then [ passed him swiftly with a scornful 
look into the wondering eves—beautilnl 
eyes! 

April 10.—They say Mr. Carson is devoted 
to Florence. Mother seems delighted, and I 
ain glad she is lappy. 

May 26.—Mother said some hard words 
to me to day. 

“Reekless, ignorant, little immp—the curse 
of mv life!” 

It was too much, 

“Mother, T answered, ‘tell me what to 
do, tor Lam ready for | love you mother!" 

“Love me?—you? Stay where I will not 
see you-—-leave ine!” 

My heart never ached till to day, Blind 
with tears, I hastened away, down into the 
meadow, where, by the pretty lake, I flung 
myself on the wet grass. 

ingv bave been there for hours, when a 
kind hand lifted my head, anda low tender 
voice said, **You are in trouble.” 

“Mr. Carson!" 

“VY es."’ 

“Leave me!” 

“Not until you tell what isthe matter, 
M ss Leland.” 

“You know ine?” 

“T have known vou for along time. But 
tell me why you weep and tremble so like 
this."’ 

“It vou must know, then listen: my 
ladv mother hates : 


1 Sia W 


“I have no frie s— I 

“Child this is wrong. 

“Life is all wrong; and I hate you with 
the rest.’’ ; 

I lef him then. I must not meet him 
again. Why did I say that? 

Oh, mother,mother! How your unreason- 
thie bate bas embittered my heart and life! 
Could I help it that poor papa died—that I 
un not beautiful ? 


rhe wind blows gently,swinging the ten- | 


de: leaves; the moon iu the bright heavens 





siniles attwo people walking up and down 
among the daisies ; and Florence looks up 
agp. J inte her lover's face. The picture 
8 exceedingly pretty; do pictures ever 
break beurts ? , 
June 13.—It 
but not for soe. 


sit benutiful world to-day, 
I have been ill, and have 


July %--Ou, I lave been very ill! My 


the deetor cane lo see me, 
away from home. 

Sept. 30--I have not been well tor 
months, wud, oh, my lite hus been so awful 
drea vy! My tace is thin and so white! I 
Wish sometimes mother would take a look 
at me. 

Oct. 2---Two men passed under my win- 
dow to-duv! one was Mr. Carson; the other 
said, * Guy, is it true that you love Miss 
Leland?" ‘Yes, it is true.”’ 

‘But, Guy, my dear friend, she cares for | 


The girls aro 





| nothing but fashionand flirtation.’ 


“You are very wrong; my little sweet- 
heart cares for neither. 

Ah, me! Poor Guy! Happy Florence! 

Oct 6--Yesterday, weak and ill though 
I was, tired of my rooin, I inanaged to slip 


the lake. Ah, it was lovely ! 

When TI started tor home I fell back weak 
and helpless,and lay there on the stand. 
Ere long the raindrops began to fall. Cold, 
eruel rain? 

I thought I was dying; I could not move. 
Then I heard voices--startled, frightened 
voices -and Knew someone was bending 
over te, 

“Birdie Leland! My God, she is dead— 
and this is her mother’s work! A proud, 
heartless woman, ashamed of this sweet, 
innocent, unhappy child ! Birdie! And I 
loved you so! Pletie one, hear me—speak!’’ 

And then, with his kisses on my lips and 
his arins around me, I opened my eyes on 
the brightest hope of a woman’s life—the 
man she loves! Then I whispered, ‘Love, 
forgive!’ and fuinted again. 

Dec. 21--This evening I stcod beside my 
husband in acrowded room, and iny dear 
mother, cold) and scornful no longer, 
touched tenderly ny bridal dress and then 
whispered softly, “ Birdie, you are very | 
lovely.”’ 

And my husband bent his head to kiss 
her cheek,and said ‘God bless her inother’s 
daughter!’ 


——_- @- —-— - 

Fiytnag Macuines.--The London Engi- 
neer, in a review of the various flying ma- 
chines that have been invented, comes to 
the conclusion that a successful one is a 
physical impossibility, and that the attempt 
to devise one must be classed with such de- 
lusions as the search forthe philosopher’s 
stone or the secret of setuannal inction. No 
combination of wings will enable a mian to 
fly till he can wield thein with as much 
muscular power to the pound of weight as 
a bird exertsin flying. Ifa man had in his 
legs the inuscular energy and leverage of a 
flea, he could jump a mile in three leaps, 
and if his arms had in proportion to his 
weight the driving power of a wild pigeon’s 
wing, he would have no use for railways 
or balloons. The transportation problein 
would be solved. 

Moving hitnself so easily and swiftly, he 
would not need to move anything else. The 
albatross, weighing twenty-eight pounds, 
can keep its wings, thirteen feet from tip to 
tip, in motion all day, while the strongest 
inan, Weighing six to eight times as much, 
would exhaust all his strength in keeping 
even an albatross’ wings in motion half an 
hour. ‘We have inthe bird,’’ says the En- 

ineer, ‘*a machine burning concentrated 
fuel in a large grate at a tremendous rate, 
and developing a very large power in a 
sinall space. ‘There is no engine in exist- 
tence, certainly no steam engine and boiler 
combined, which, weight for weight, gives 
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Many thousands fully believe they or their friends are being hur. 
ried toward the grave by that terrible disease Consumption, andare 
being treated for that disease when they have only CATARRH in 
eome of its many forms. We do not claim to cure Consumption, but 
fally believe from the results of our daily practice that we can save 
many who feel their case hopeless. 





More Than 100,000 Die Every Year. 


More than 100,000 die annually from Consumption in 
these United States, and a careful classification has re- 
vealed the startling fact that fully 50,000 of these cases 
were caused by Catarrh in the head, and had no known 
connection with hereditary causes. A large share of these 
cases might lave becn cured. 


we Danger Signals “ee 


Have you acold in the head that does not get better? Have you an excessive secretion of mucus or mat- 
ter in the nasal passages, which must either be blown from the nose, or drop back behind the palate, or 
hawked or snuffled back ward to the throat? Are you troubled by hawking, spitting, weak and inflamed eyes, 
frequent soreness of the throat, ringing, or roaring, or other nolses in the ear-, more or less impairment of 
the hearing, loss of smetl, memory tmpatred, dullness or dizziness of the head, di ynes> and heat of the nose? 
Have you lost all sense of smell, have you pain in the chest, lungs, or bowel? Have vou at hacking cough ? 
Have you dyspepsia? Have you liver complaint? Is your breath foul? IF s0, YoU HAVE CATARRILT, Some 
have all these symptoms, others only apart. The leading symptoins of orditary cases of Catarrh is) ine 
creased secretion of mucus of vellow or greentish-colored matter, i 

Foul breath is caused by the decomposing secretions exuded from festering ulcers far back in. the head; 
sometimes the membrane covering the bones is eaten away, and the bones themselves gradually decay, Such 
cases are indeed objects of pity, as the stench from the corroding sores revents the corruption within, 

As every breath drawu into the lungs must pass over andbecome polluted by tie secretion in the nasal pas- 
sages, it must necessarily follow that poisoning of the whole system yradusliv ttkes place, while the morbid 
matter that is swallowed during sleep passes into the stomach, enteebles digestion, and often produces dys- 


pepsia, 


CATARRH IS A DANGEROUS DISEASE, 


and should not be trifled with; careshould be taken to look for the fiist indications, and cure 
them promptly. If your case is a ba: one, affecting the throat and Bronchial tubes, produc- 
ing tickling, coughing, and an almost constant effort to clear the passages, with tough, vile 
phlegm in the glottis on getting upin the morning, which is hard to eject, and other plain 
ne te that the disease is stealing into the lungs, it should be attended to promptly and 
th 


~" DO NOT PROCRASTINATE. 


Thousands of sufferers have applied to me for relief. Many thousands more are writing, fearful it would 
be an experiment that would only end in failure, Do not trie away your opportunity. You may be sure 
that Catarrh takes no backward step. Your case may be daily growfng beyond the reach of huwan aid, The 
statements of others who have found Child's Catarrh Specific the only certain sure cure should have weight, 
and convince you of the hopefulness of your own case, 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 


Catarrh was considered an incurable disease, [had then suffered for fifteen years ina menner only known 
to those who have had this disease in some of its worst forms. My professional duties toade exposure a pe- 
cessity, and I was first attacked by a slight cold; terrible headaches, which could not be cured, followed, with 





out anvthing like the inechanical power ex- 
hibited by the albatross.’’ Consequently, 
noimnachinery yet devised can operate wings 
with sufficient power to sustain its own 
weight in the air, and there is no known 


force necessary to fly like a bird. 
alleged discovery, or some new process of 
storing and exerting great eleciric power in 
apparatus of light weight, night supplv the 
deficiency, but science has not learned how 
| to develop inanimate tachinery auything 
| like the mighty nervous energy which acts 
in the bones, sinews and muscles of a living 
bird’s wing. 
- —- >- —— 

EaTina.-The superstition of the sin-eater 
in Wales is said to linger now in the lonely 
vale of Cwin-Aman, In Caermarthenshire. 
The meaning of this singular institution of 


friends sent for the sin-eater, who, on his 
arrivai placed a plate of salt and bread on 





the breast of the diseased person ; he then 
uttered an incantation over the bread, after 
which he proceeded to eat it, thereby eating 
| the sins of the dead person; this done, he 
received a fee of two-and-sixpenes, which, 
We suppose, Was much more than many a 
preacher received for a long and paintul 
service. Having received this he vanished 
as swiltly as possible, all the fiends and 


relatives of the departed aiding his exit with 
f 


wsand kicks and other indications « 


ul er 


<P o ae 

| If Nearly Dead 

| after taking some highly puffed up stuff, 
with long lestionials, turn to Hop Bitters, 
and have uo fear of any Kidney or Urinary 
Troubles, Bright's Disease, Diabetes or 
Liver Complaint. These diseases cannot 
resist the curative power of Hop Bitters; 
besides it is the best family medicine on 
| Cart. 


—- ee 


machinery by which ainan can wield the | 
Kelly's 


superstition was that when a person died tle Wer again. 


deatness and ringing in the ears, soreness of the throat, disgusting nasal discharges, weak, inflamed eyes, 
| hawking, raising of vile matter, black and sometimes bloody mucus, coughing, with great soreness of the 

lungs. The liver and stomach were polluted with the mass of diseased matter running from the head, until 
| dyspepsia, indigestion and liver complaint made me a wreck and incapacitated ine for my professional dn- 
ties, and confined mre to my bed, Coimpelled to resign my rastorate, and fe: ling thatmy end was near, in 
desperation [gave up the physicians and compounded ny CATARRH SPECIFIC, and [wrought upon imy- 
selt a wonderful cure. Now, at the age of sixty-nine, Lam wholly restored, ean speak for hours with no 
difficulty, and never have had, in the whole fifteen years, the slighest return of the disease. 

EVERY PHYSICIAN who has examined my Specific, says itis certain, and thorough, and perfect, 
T. Ph. CHILDS. 


Catarrhal eases have applied t+ me for relief, Many thousands have received my 

Specific, and are cured. We deem it only fair that every one who wishes shouid 

have the opportunity to ascertain whether we areable to accomplish all that we 

} clitm: and for this porpese we add «a few of the many hundreds of unsolleited cer- 
ry tifleates which have been sent tous by grateful patients—as well as the addresses ot 

some who have been successfully treated, almost any of whom will doubtless re- 


spond toany inquiry by letter, if accompanied by a stamp to pay postage. Having been cured themselves, 
they doubtless will be willing to let the afflicted know where they can find certain relief. We have thousands 
of these certificates from all classes—pliysicians, clergymen, lawyers, judges, merchants, bankers and busi- 
ness men. 





Your Treatment did me great good, I bave not lost a 
day by sickness this year, Be 
AKNER GRAHAM, Biddle Uni'sty, Charlotte, N.C. 


Tam glad to say that 1 found vour medicine all that 
can be claimed Tor it. Lain fully restored, 
J.H. SIGFRIED, Pottsville, Pa. 


I do not regret the money it cost in using your med- 
icine. | ean heartily recommend your Treatment. 


I write to tell you that Lam perfectly cured of Ca- 
tarrh. Oo. P. WISE, Magnolia, Ark. 

The Catarrhal Cough has entirely left me. _1 am 
J. A. BULL, Cleveland, 0. 


I would not take a farm for vour Specific if it could 
| not be replaced. J. P. ROBERTS, Chicago, Il. 
I would not take a thousand dollars fur your inhal- 
ers. Tam completely cured. > >»p Y aan, : : oe :# 
GJ. McK NIGHT, Cleveland, oO. | E. J. LIPPINCOTT, Clarksboro, Gloucester Co., ee 
. om 7 pe ae te I have used your Catarrh Treatment, and am cured, 
ah eee nremnenens lane ues pf a te FoF Cataceh, | A thousand thanks to you for so sure a remedy, 
a : a SEVCT a ; 7 ‘as Ss. et . -.- : amy o - Sts at 1. 
JOHN W. RILEY, C. 8. Express Agent, Troy, O. FANNIE DEMENT, Dycr Station, wet 
is f re \ | Tam much pleased to say that I have used the Treat- 
My 3 uth is yj Ao “ies my mers Pee loath= | ment faithfully, with the happiest and best results. 
one Sree ea ae BS Pp gk po nad +> JOUNsA, PRATT, Goffs Falls, N.H. 
Between nine and ten years ago, being afflicted 
with Catarrh, Lobtained your course of Treatment, 
and after persi:ting in its use for some months, was 
completely cured, and have had nv retarn of the dis- 
| ease, Yours very truly, 
A.J. STILL, Pattenburg, N. J. 


CHILDS’ CATARRH SPECIFIC 


Will effectually and permanently cure any case of Catarrh, no matter how desperate. 
treatment is local as we: as constitutional, and can only be obtained at Troy, Ohio. We espe- 
cially desire to treat those who have tried other reme«.ies without success. 


MRs. W.D. LINCOLN, York, Neb. 


Ihave been permanently cured of catarrh in’ the 
head by the use of your Catarrh Specific. will an- 
swer all letters aderessed to me, in regard to this 
pec inks 


mins with t . 
E. POWELI Heath, Burke Co N. ¢ 


The 


Child's Treatment for Catarrh, and for Diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, can be taken at home, with per- 
fect ease und safety, by the patient. No expense need be entailed bevond the cost of the medicine, A full 
statement of method of home treatment and cost, will be sent on application. Address, 


REV. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


| Say you saw this in THE SaTURDAY EVENING Post, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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“Presenting the Bride” Heard From 


Brownwood, Tex., Feb. 2, '83. 
E-iitor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘Presenting 
the Bride, *’ in due time, and all who bave seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subsecrib- 
ers from me sgortly,as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feei other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ts vt 





Yoncolla, Ore., Feb. 3, ’83. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride, *’ came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express ny thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium. I have received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soun. 
J.A. 





Dubois, Iowa, Feb. 8, '83. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride, *’ is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
{e1l to please the most fastidious. Many tents, 





Milan, Kans., Feb. 2, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, ** was duly received, and 
ain more thau picased with ‘t, 


somest picture | ever saw, 
J. P. 8. 





Brownsville, Minn., Feb 8, '83. 


Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’* received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it is just superb. Expecttoget you numerous 
subscribers in a few days. 





A. E.C, 
Philadelphia, Mo., Feb. 7, °83. 
Kditor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 


senting the Bride,*’ has cume to hand, and in good 
condition. Iam much pleased with it, indeed. I 
have shown it tosome of my neigh ors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 


some subscribers soon. 
M. E. 8. 





Hoxie, Tex., Feb. 5, 83, 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Bride,’’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Iam well pleased witirit. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it Is the hand- 
soimect and most valuable premium they ever saw. 


. wm. 


Roanoke, Va., Feb. 2, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-VOleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’' 
eame duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be. Iwillsee whatIcan do for you in 
the way of new subscribers. 





B.D. 





Dallas, O., Feb. 6, 83. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’* at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. [am greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for such a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to increase your sub- 
cription list. 





E. B, 
Plattsburg, Mo.. Feb. 2, 82. 
Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- | 


It far surpasses my inost san- 
Will get some 


senting the Bride.’’ 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! 
subscribers for you. 





- Stockbridge, Wis., Feb. 4, °82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
uful picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,** in due tina, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead v1 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 


do for you in the way of subscribers. 
7 . H. J. M. 





Timberville, Va., Feb. 3, 'S3. 
Editor Post—‘‘Presenting the Bride** was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inspection of oar friends. 
ac. ¥. 


Minn., Feb. 5, 


Paper and premium 





St. Charles, ’82. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post 
received. THE PosTis a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Ain greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 


: rs it grand, 
coustters % 6 G. W. B. 


Springfield, O., Feb. 8, ‘82. 
Editors Post—I received my premium for The Post, 
for which accept tuanks. [tis the most beautiful pre- 
mium I ever saw. cuw 
Fort Valley, Ga., Feb. 9, ’82. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
gubecribers. Am quite proud of it. “Tw 





ae 


Bee Creek, Il., Feb. 3, ’82. 


It is by far the hand- 








| Catarrh, that when properly 


-Facetie.. 


Scum invariably rises. Niiicnte. young 
man, there is always roum at the top. 


The most afflicted part of the house is the 
window. It is always full of panes, and who has nut 
sce more than one window -blind ¥ 

A self-conceited ‘man gets taken down 
several pegs when captured by brigands who set his 
ransom at the insignificant sum of §3, 25, 

A family who have recently moved into 
a suite of rooms received an clegantly-worked mutto 
last week which read as follows: ‘‘tleaven bless our 
flat!*’ 


It would do the inmates of a poorhouse 
good’to attend a charity ball aad see the diamonds 
and yood clothes that are worn by others for their 
benvetit. 

With ten cepts a man can have his shirt 
washed or can geta drink of whisky, which accouuts 
for the number of dirty shirts worn in this broad land 
of treedom, 

“The truth always pays in the end,’’ isa 
time honored adage. Itis supposed that that ts the 
reason peopic are often so chary about resurting to it 
in the beginning. 








Every time a President or Governor is 
This is done 
with 


inaugurated he has to make an address. 
in order to give people a chance to find fault 
him the first thing. 

It is nota little curious that when a young 
man is bent on seeing the world, he labors under the 
hallucination that he ean see it better after dark than 
during the daytime. 

At the bankers’ convention in New York 
aman was noticed distributing advertisements of a 
fast steamship line to Europe. Nothing like a little 
judgment in business affairs. 
—-~>_ | _- 
The New Voyage of Life. 
but will the 


Few people realize startling truth 


shown in the engraving accompanying the advertise- | 
of Tue | 


meut of Rev, T. P. Childs in this 
Post. Truly our present civilization battles with 
disease from the cradle to the grave, Unseen dangers 
surround us onevery side, a slight cold or cough ne- 
glected may bring us untold miseries; Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Consumption, with Death tn the near future, 

To many it will be a watter of surprise that Catarrh 
is very ftrequenutly mistaken for Consumption, the 
symptoms in each belng much alike, especially in the 
earlier stages. Noone who recognizes in his own 


Issue 





system, or who has friends or relatives with any of | 
the symptoms soaccurately described, should fail to | 


send a statement of the case taMr, Childs, There may 
be hope even In very desperate cases, 
The discovery of his cure for Catarrh 
reat attention, Leading men everywhere, publicly 
state that Childs* Treatmenthas cured them or their 
fawnilies of Catarrh or Throat diMiculties—among them 
clergymen, physicians, lawyers, merchants, bankers 
and business men. All who have personally investi- 
gated the facts, are satisfied that Mr. Childs has dis- 
covered a certain, positive and permanent cure for 
used never fails even 


has attracted 


in the most desperate cases. 

Catarrh ts generally many years in gaining a foot- 
hold in the system, and attacks so mauy parts of the 
body that it can not be cured by any remedy or 
by asingle application. It requires remedies that 


| will meet the disease wherever It is located, and fight 


| patients themselves 


itinch by Inch until a complete victory has been ob- 
tained. Rev T. P. Childs la» treated and cured thou- 
sands at thelrown homes, never having seen them. 
In a thoroughly honorable and characteristic manner 
he publishes the names and addresses of some he has 
that any whe desire may inquire of the 
what Childs’ Catarrh Specific has 
done forthem. He gives his own experience after 
fifteen years relief from the dread disease, No doubt 
many of our readers will find their own cases stated 
with startling clearness. 

None need feel any hesitancy in placing their case 
in Mr. Childs’ hands for treatment. We would call 
*-peetal attention tu the advertisement, and requesta 
casetul perusal of the facts as set forth 

Many who do not receive our paper would doubtless 
be very thanktul, should our readers call the atten- 
tion of such to the advertisement of Mr. Childs. Ca- 
tarrh and Censumption are the twin enemies of 
race, andany ieans of rellef isa heaven-sent bless- 
ing. Childs’ Catarrh Specific may be relled on as an 
effective and certain cure, and you may 
itto your friends with every coufidence, 


cured, 


—_>  - <-> 
Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, baving 
had place din his hands by an Fast Bans fia missionary 
the formula ofa simple veyetable remedy forthe speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, andall Throat and Lung Affeet- 


tions, alsoa positive and radical cure for Nervous Dee 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 


| benefitted me,’ says Rev.C, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


of? Saye per via or vi =" vials ale and ta vial 
wider 
umphrey jisguicopatiie Miche ka 








ATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 
recommend it)and it willspeedily over- 


the disease and restore healthy action. 


; Ladies. Yor complaints peculiar’ 


to your sex, such as pain 
unsurpassed, 








**My friend, E. C. Legard, of this city, used to be 
drawn double from painful Kidney Disease. Kidney- 
Wort cured him.''—James McKinney, Draggist, Al- 
legheny City, Pa., Aug. 22-82. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
iS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and | 








—LIVER=— 


It has specific action on this most important | 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
conttien, Chains the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting ite regular —— 
If you aresufferi ™m 
Malaria. malasia, have the chilla, 
are bilious, , or consti pated, Kidney- | 
Wort will relieve and quickly cure. 
In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 
0 ee eee arene 
| - SOLD BY DRUCGOCISTS. P 


KIDNEY - Wiel=tr 


**L have gained 2 pounds in two montha,’* writes 
Mr. J.C. Power, of Trenton, I)., (Dec. 2-82), ‘‘and 
am a well man. I'd suffered with liver disorders | 
since 1862. Kiduey-Wort cured me."' 

Strong words from a New York clergyman: ‘'I 
wonhesitatingly recommend Kidney-Wort, It ereatly 
E. Kemble, of Mohawk, 


} 
' 





| N.Y. 
| 





the | 


recommend | 


cases, has felt it his duty to make It known to his suff- 


ering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
| torelleve human suffering, I will send free of charye 
to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, Freneh 


} 
Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 


senting the Bride, ** and think it very beautiful. Had 
it framed and hung up two heurs after its arrival. It 
is admired by everybody. 


B. M. 
~ water. I Feb 7 fe D 

ge wrea “ 
McPaul, Iowa, Dec. 3, '82 


Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘‘l’resenting the 
Bride’’ received, and | it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 
ove of them prowvounce it beautiful, 


consider 


E.M.C, 


i 





or Fnglish, with full directions for preparing aud 
using. Sent by mali by widressing with stamp, naming 
this pape r, W. A. Noves. 149 Power's Block, Ro- 
cheater, N.Y. 

a —————— 

A MEETING of the stockholders of Our Continent 
Publishing Company will be held at the office of said 
Company, in the city of Philadelphia on the twenty- 
sixth day of March, Iss%, to elect officers and vote 
upon atfincrease and preference of stock 

By order of the Board + pice tors. 

San. 22, 1553, H. W. B. HOWARD, sec'y. 

—_>— > 
Superfiuous Hair. 

Madame Wambold'’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
circular. Madame WAMBOLD, 0 Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

a 

az” When our readers anawer any Adver- 

tisement found in these columns they will 


confer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 


vertiser by naming the Saterday Evening 
. 


Post. 





NES ei to the Sich! 


cada 
ness in back, breast and «ide, heart pains " 
bad color to stools and urine, hot and cold sensations, 
yellow skin. ‘‘SWAYNE’S# PILLS#’’ cure by gently re- 
moving all corrupt matter, regulating and nourish- 
ing the system. 2% centa, (in stamps), box of ® pills: 
5 boxes $1.0, at Druggists or by mail. Address 
DE. SWAYNE £505, Phiisdelphia, Pa. 


viddAle 


‘ 


KIDNEY-WORT 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. i 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
jequalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a 
oure. ety ay at apne pte gpm 
this remedy will overcome it. 











KIDNEY- Wie); 4 


**For 12 years,’’ writes James T. Abell, of Georgia, 
V6, 
neyv-Wort, 


KIDNEY-WORT 





**f found no relief from piles until I tried Kid- 
It has cared me," 












HE CREAT CURE 








© FOR H 
| —-RHEUM-AT18.M—|s 
l- je 
o|4* it is for all the painful diseases of thein 
£| KIONEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 5 
@| It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
@jthat causes tho dreadful suffering which| § 
@jonly the victims of Rheumatism can realise.| > 
ie THOUSANDS OF CASES J 
jot the worst forms of this terrible disease! 
@jbave been quickly relieved, and in short time ¢| 
a“ PERFECTLY CURED. 4 
Dl PRIck, 91. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGINTS. 3 
<iua - x 











Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELIA, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt 


KIDNEY-WORT 


back andl 
vit 





‘IT had habitual costiveness, pain In the 
rheumatism,’ writes S. J. scott, Burlington, 
Kidney-Wort has cured them all 


THE BOOK OF BOOKS! 


CHEAPEST! LATEST!’ 


BEST!!! 
Tas Yew Amen: Ore 
wore bt Tioweat | comer 
ot. «@ the chetd'eurre of 


bene met ng. As elegant boos 
of ote, seven hundred pages 
Detoes sot preeescae ores 
Garty Geeceed wordt. he 
“ep & the Limes to! bese 
* the best Amereces sod 
Engied sother + Yous 
teen bendred co inmne 
betartu ne,  Y Rumeroue *- 
omare cee. « Vat 
Mena—e tent ery h- 
ertee 6 ewmpiete dt cars 
Biles ceetames sll te 


Cites, Abtrevietiqens uot 
Crating sod protine 








Landreth’s Earliest Cabbage 

Ten days earlier than any other cabbage, and pro- 
ducing well-tormed conical heads remarkably ifr . 
size for so carly a ripener. Whoever plants it will i be 
amazed at its carly maturity: and if he te a market- 
gardner, will be able to place it in the market ahead 
of all competitors. 

We have reports of this variety reaching ten pounds 
in weight, remarkable considering its extreme earti- 
Ness. 

LANDEHRETH'’S Rerat ReoitTeR 
containing full catalogue of Landreth's Celebrated 
Garden, Fieid, ana Flower seeds, with directions for 
eulture in E nglish andGierman, Also, catalogue of 
=a and tools, free of charge. 

Price lists, wholesale and retail, farnished apon 
application. Landreth's seeds are in sealed packages, 
with name and full directions for culture 

D. LANDRETH & SONS, 

Nos, Zi andl 2 South Sixth Street, 
and Chestnut Streets, and 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MARVELLOUS | 


D le T 
Double Throat 
OM ANIMAL IMITATOR. 
———— 

Tt tmitates every sound in the enirma! king- 
dom from the Uirill of the Nightingale to 


the howlofa wolf, Afier little practice your 
mouth © iil seen to be a conuperte menage. 


AND ALMANAC 


between Market 
Delaware Avenue and 













rie, You can raise a lengh or ing ery 

of horror at pleasure: BREAD Oue 

‘er: We willed the large /a- 

watrated Family Stor Paper enti- 

tled YOUTH tor three snonthe toe who will 

send ue 15 Cente in ~ A stompe, and to each 
reon we will send ree the Marvellous 

hroat, We make this offer simply ty inns duce ove 

paper into new homes. YOUTH be overfiowiog «ih charm 


mk stories, sketches, poems, purzies &c. Por $1.00, we will 

rod etgtyt euiter riptions an vd eight Double Thr ate. Get oven 
friends to join vou and thus secure your own free Address, 
Youth Pub’q Co. 24 Deane St., Boston, Maem 


SENDING FOR 
biseaeea f OF THE LUNGS 


Tere to send poet paid ps tiicanta It 
contains valuable inf ormation for all who enppos 
themmaelves afflicted with. or , Go Halts to, any disease ot 
the throator lungs. Ack 
OR. JH. SCHENCK a: & SON, Philadeipnia. 


We LADIFS AND YotUNG MEN Wis. 
ing toearn @1 te Gt every « 


Inv quietly at their 


homes; work furulshed : sent by mail: no canvas. 
| in no stamps required for reply Please address 
FDPWARD FF. DAVIS &206)., Ke Bouth Main «t.. Fall 


River, Mase. 


Bovet yy orde, lockers few unas. 


' al wt arde with « * 
on haters ye a. Agents smy =i 
ell beet.’’ . band fil 


omtht Die, Quickest retarns 
rior Climnten A Cae, % 


* uss trial 


Larye “amy B. 
a 
th Haven, Ot, 





UPTURE! Cured by J. BR. MAYER, 81 Arch 
St., Phila. Entirely cured me ‘vom “vere rup- 
ture, Gwo, Lechel, “worn before 


4 hey Ae 
me Jan, Di, sa, we v Becker, Mayt«. Ot. 14, Pilla 


Beautiful In deatien, fine 
25 Easter Cards! — aml+legant finial 
sent rare by moailon receipt of Lieta. William “i. 

Geom & 4'1.. . Cinesunatl, Obie 


Pal pS ores Saree, beatin the market, with » 
> lie, He autiful Dieealcomanto Album’* 


UW) Pictures, Do cents; an gi.m, 


(3 


Musi 
temele ome Biewkaofeil 
SILK PATCHWORK: o-< 
Berl & te. ttarnps for Ramples, Geom BIT Co. , * sven, C1 
4() HORSFSHOF, HAND and BOQUET, CHRO- 
MO CARDS sine On, cents 
CW. BROOKS, Jamaica, 


A( CARDS all lap-corner, Gilt Page, Jelass, Motto 
Danae hromeo, Love-letter and Case, name in gold 
and jet, cents, WhaST & 60, Westville, Conn 


Iki Main St 
the 
with 


(Cheshire, (onn 


Fleganut Songs, Words and Muste, 
sent postpald for De, (stampa t skew 
Co,, 216 Washington Street, Boston 


Nlustratedd, 
by N EF 
Mass. 


Vermont. 


a, namecon, te. of Mall 
Wt <TH), Nassau, N. Y 


ome Cards for 


> New Ober , 
e) Meld and silver, tix J. 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 





_ 
Inventor of the celebrated GOSS AN eR VEN 
TILATING WiG and PLASTIC BAZD 
TOUPERS. 
Inetrucetonms to enable Lali and teentiemen to 
measure their owt heats wit accuracy 
Form Wits, INc THRs Tot PRES ANT 8 ALPS, 
No. | Tle ind of the INe dP 
head ‘ 1. Fr bead back 
No y4 From forehead a« far as tral 
ver the headte neck No p fiver rehead a6 
No t From ear to ear tara ed 
the toy % , . rown of 
\ 7 k ‘ t ar t at 
r ‘rf ' . 
le has alwa al f ’ ‘ t tid Stuck rt 
trent Wigs, Teorge lad Wis Hialf Wigs, 
Vrizettes, Braid ‘ ete eautif ‘ nal f - 
tured andl 4 cheap « ar eetaldl nent i the 
linion Letters f many part of the world will re 
eelive attentior 
Vrivate rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and trentlemen'’s 


Hair. 


ABSOLUTELY 
THE MOST 


LIBERAL OFFER EVER MADE. Nix 
The Famous O14 Origine! acd Melable 
' 


avorite Family Payer 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 


vary LSA2 







Established Iw), began ite Zist year Ja 








It is o lerge eight-page. forty-co amn Dl ustrated 
aper sizeof Le bvery ereontacne arm- 
tae g Fh hg 6. Sketehes, Foes, We tt r and 
Fu fitustrated Kebue, tru rous bogre ue _ Shetehen, 
Poems, et a8) polly g 1 .aughs. a.90 Lee Reg ue rner 
x . the world ver for ite eapoaur f Prauce Rae 
iu buge We desire to deubie our uation, and to 
© we have eecured @ epevia i f entyely new 
page Anwrican I t a pete and abrviged It 


matter as any §| Dictionary, and & is 


Thoagh worth & 


ta” a mu 
as vepressnted. 
uble the price, 





of the — evages | THINK AND ACT. ts ee arge. reliable 
ee mess ne lar natio v ite a year; and 
- - ore — b pee 
Tebhes chewing power of Wen Horses. be. Beatiotics of ig ® ae Ay —>7 pions . tant het +. hd 
wlatwa of the me . trie, Ineeor et ee % . a . ‘ —_ athe t rone 
eh aig * : qTepry . . ee , ° . ‘ - . 
The Ocean, ont = oa ee . st part pe tual cus j age, ete., 
we a 6 =u 
ary, printed - * nc CT nr ” 
2 pape : one NDERSTAND 
“ “ 1 
aot 4 owls s” o 
The above DI ri 0 ' 
BEAR IN MIND, coco ton ¥ CUT QUT «. | y money mack 
boot creer ated — We’ cont repaid as « Free Cift » : . , . 
wight-page ustrated’ Led iger-size Family Paper for « ri Nk f a page wn f" : a ‘| 
year, ~ | all for only §3 cents in postage-stamps, cash, and « standard family paye _ Sen 
@ menty-order. Now is the time! joow. Address, Banner Pubdiishing Co., Hinsdale, N.H, 
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Correspondence. 


“Te tReEn.-——-No reduction in rutes on ac- 
count of not liking premiam, 
ALVA, (Bucks 
‘Tria junetain one? 


see page 5. 
Pa. )—The 


‘Three 


expression, 


volted tu one,**) le | 


the m tto ofthe Kotyht. of the Bath, The reference | 
isto the three virtues of Faith, Hope, aud Char- 
ity. 

Curious, (Monroe, Pa.)—The familiar 


quotation, “*Whom the gods would destroy they fest 
ake mad,’ is the translation of a Latin plirase ofa 
proverbial kind, and is not connected with any au 
thor'’s tame, 


Op H., (Boston, Mass. )—Snuff-taking in 
this country ls about Is) yearsold, and, in connection 
with the habit, we may inform you that the custom of 
invoking a blessing whea a person sneezes is as old 
ae the the of Homer. 


ALice J., (Halifax, N. 


svon teach you 


C.)—A bsence will 
him. Boy and 
seldom of so lasting a character but that it will fade 
by thne, ths only in maturer years that the master 
passion attains its full power, 


to forget girl love ls 


Brion, (Hardeman,Tenn.)—Dry wines 
are those in which the 
mentare 
aily dec 
ceptible, 
lalt-dry, 


saccharine matter and the fer- 
so exactly balanced that 
muposed cach other, 


they have mutu- 
Is per 


of mediuin sweetiiecss nay be lormed 


and no sweetness 


ScHooL, (Chatham, (ia.)—There is no 


book which can te you how to win the love of any- 
body Do not waste your money ona book of that 
kind Phere are many Ways ino which swindlers lu 


large citles get at the names of people tn remote vil- 


lages whom they Inteud to vbetinilae 


me Ee) 


a horse-shoe, 


SIMON, (Cienessee, There is not 


much lucsw in fuding unless aman finds 


a good ove just ata time when he needs it Phere is 
soimetiines ‘bad luck’*’ ti lostuy a horse-shoe, even if 
Iisa poorone, You say that same of your friends 


laughatyou. We eau hardly blame them, 


DoLLy, (Carroll, bli.) —A ian who takes 
om lis hatte a young lady whom he does not know, 
Without any reason except to attract her attention, ts 
insulting herby doting so, ada 
attentions endangers her 
right to be cousidered a lady bi 
world, 


young woman who 


accepts aud returus such 


the proper sense of 


the af- 
which you 


Leave 
position tu 

offend both parties 
Partisanship ts 
ttrue friend to 
lheduce 


Jor, (Providence, R. 1.) 
fair alone. Tu this peeullar 


stand vou will only by any undue 
Intertorenes 

where you are 
frig should 


trality. 


both 
depart 


Noth 
estriet neu} 


parties, 


you te Irom 


Tenor, (Perry, Mo.) —We infer from the 
tone of your question that you have a perfectly won- 
derful voles, and a fine taste and enthusiasm for 
Sucha talent usually makes an 
on the tuvmediate friends 
Wass of developloag the mitt, 
ive direction, 


Hitaste Lupression 
through whom 
A strangercan- 
Our counsel ts always 


cirele of 
ypeiup 
thal, Ob Counter, 


safe to Che elildeen of penmbas > Syasten slowly, 


Mipas, (tloward, Ind.) —Suppose you 
succeeded in cultivating: soctetyy ds the vane worth 
the candle’ You sacrifice honest friendship te a 


Worthless purpose: entertalnments 


to people you care nothing for, 


vive that nearly 


ruin you, with whom 


always objectionable | 





whohave no sympathy, and who have ne earthly 

sViopathy with you, while congental persons, who 

really have some liking for you, are quite meglected, 

because there is nothing to be galned by knowing | 
plain Mrs, Brown or Mr. Sinith. 

IK. R. Gi, (Saline, Neb.)—You eannot do 
better thin to take upa course of history, bepgliuning 
withthitofourown country. Forthe formation of 
your style, and te get ideas suitable for imtroductiogs 
Into yeneral conversation, there ds nething better 
than the English ess vists of the last century. You 
can find odd volutes of the ‘Spectator, ** the **Ram- 
bler,*’ andthe ‘*Patther, °° at low priees, tn most sec- 
ond-hand book stores You should endeavor to ob- 


tain a litth Knowledye 
lndispensa'ile, 
English language 

KF. W. P., (Sank, Mis.) 
formation on the subject goes, 
tory to the stats 
many instances to 


of Latin, whieh, although not 


isof great service in the study of the 


So fir 


it is directly contradtie- 


asour on 
ment vou mention, We have read of 
luke of Wellington 
military penius of 
and we have never met with an 
in which he disparaged it. 
highly of the Duke’s shill as a warrior 
really greatare not apt to 
ability. 
Napoleon never metercept at 
their Victories 
other, but 
them, 


Hl. B., (Republie, Kan.) —To 
flowers, construct some baskets of 
pliable copper wire, 
these tie tu the bottom 
leaves in fact, any Mowers except tf 
waned sitnk Chews tera he pound tea 
gallon of water, after the solution thas cooled: the 
color will then be preserved tn their ortyinal beauty, 
aud the erystallized aluin will bold faster than when 
from a hot solution, 
of crystals that cover completely the 
the basket carefully, and allow itto 
Bours. 


JrsstFk, (Camden, N. J.) 


wet fat shit ight himself from tho 
thus whether the food 
eating isadding to his flesl: or not 


which the 
spoke in the highest terms of the 
Napoleon, Instanes 
Napoleon also spoke 
Men who are 
disparage each other’. 
that Wellington and 
Waterloo, and that 
Kained, not ever cach 


to either of 


You should renivenibver 
many were 


ever commanders inferior 


erystallize 
faney form: with 
and wrap them with gauze. Date 


Violet geranium 


ferts, 
ie 


seohottheptn cof aithars aelie 


Wr Poses 


When vou have a light covering 
articles, 


‘rip for 


reimave 


twelve 


Da ery person 
who Wishes tu ald we 


tu time, and ascertain he is 
Banting found 
that for hit sugar was the 


It he ate five 


most productive of fat. 


ounces of tthe increased one pound, 


Another experimenter, speaking from hisown know. 

ledge leclare n faver of ‘ it Ww the od 
ba i ‘ I \ 

are pichies, vinegar J \ ed food, sor wines 

or fruits, acid vegeta'iles, ete (me thing should be 


bourne in mind, Itis not the quantity, but the kind 
Ifan article be difficult of 
positive injurv, no matter 
words, 
food put into 
nutrition which 


ot food that is demanded. 
digcstion, tt will prove of 
how much you partake of tt. In other when- 
ever the stomach has to labor with the 
it, it detracts 


would otherwise attend it. 


just so much from the 








THE SATURDAY 


DR. RADWA Y’sS 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleed Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 


Chronic Rheumatism, Serofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Ilacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A flections, Sy phi- 
lithe Complaints, Seewas of the Lungs, we pela, 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, Hip Dis- 
eases, Mercuri Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
beget. Bronchitis, Consumption. 

For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
iY LES, BLOTCHES, SALT RHEUM, OLD SORES, 
LA ERS, Dr. Radway's Sarsapariliian He- 
solvent excels all remedial agents, It purities the 
blood, restoring health and vigor; ciear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured to all. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarrapariiiian Resotvent excel all 
remedial agents In the cure of Chronie Scrofulous, 
Coustitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
rivht’s Dise er Albumtnuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick -lust de ‘posits, or the watee is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 

yy, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billousappearance and white bone-dust de pos- 
its, and where there isa prieking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain in the small of the back 
andl alony the lolws.. 

SOLID BY DRUGGISTS, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicine than any other preparation, Taken in 
Peaspoontul Doses, while others require five or six 
tues asmuch, One Dellar Per tle. 


R. R. R. 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RIEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ | Read Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever ond Ague, and all other Malarious, Bili- 
ous, Searlet, Py phoid, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
by Rapway's PILLs) sv quick as RADWAY'S Reapy 
RELIEF. 

Looseness, Diarrheea, or painful discharges from 
tie bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
by taking Radway's Ready Relief No congestion or 
inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the Ry RL Rellef, 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 


neuralgla, pervousness and sleeplessness, rheuma- 
tisin, lumbaygo, pains and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidneys: pains around the liver, pleurisy, 


swelling of the Joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of ail kinds, Radway?’s Ready Reliet 
will sfford immediate ease, and its continued use for 
a few days effect a permanent cure... Price, 0 cents, 


RADWAY'S RECULATING PILLS, 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated 
yum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, 
KADWAY'S PILLS for 
the Stomach, Liv od) Kowels, 
vous Diseases, Headache, 


with sweet 
and strengthen, 
the cure of all disorders of 
Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
Coustipation, Costiveness, 
ludigestion, toe spe poi, Bitiousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Rowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Lnternal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 
ne twereury, winerals or deleterious drugs, 

Bg scrve the following symptoms resugung from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Avid- 
itv of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Diswust of 
Food, Fulnues: or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Erue- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Ditiniess of 1. jon, Dots or = before the Sight, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 
piration, Yellowness of the Skin and Fyes, Pain in 
the Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
systein of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to BADWAY & CO., No. 32 
Warren Strect, New Yer". 


&@-iuformation worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the 
name ‘‘Radway'' ison whatyou buy. 


| Soo arn eR OMRREROERERERS ONAN 
1883-SPRINCG—1883. 
Now {fs the ime He 8 repare 
wour orders for and 
RARE Fruit i Wand 
Shrabs, Evergreens, 


RONER, VINER, Ere. 
lea many Desirable No ffer 
and most complete general Stock baa Fr a 


tal Trees ia nited States 





the largrest 
d Ornamen- 


ged ataiogue 
mailed free. Address RLLWANGEM « RAMEY. 
Jat Hope Nareeries, Rochester, MN Wf. 











Gold Bdge Chromo and fine Visiting Cards, no? 
alike, name on I2c.E, HALL & CU., Meriden, Ct, 









EVENING POST. 








A HOME DRUGGIST 


TESTIFIES. 


Popularity at home is not always the best 
test of merit, but we point proudly to the fact 
that no other medicine has won for itself 
such universal Myo pn oe its own city, 
state, and country, and among all people, as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


The following letter from one of our best- 
known Massachusetts Druggists s shoukd be of 
interest to every sufferer : — 


“Eight years ago I 
RHEUMATISM, » had an attack of 
' Kheumatism, s0 se- 


vere that I could not move from the bed, or 
dress, without help. I tried several reme- 
dies without much if any relief, until I took 
AYER’S SAKSAPARILLA, by the use of two 
bottles of which I was ged cured. 
liave sold large quantities of your SARsA- 
PARILLA, and it still retains its wonderful 
po ularity. The many notable cures it has 
effected in this vicinity convince me that it 
is the best blood medicine ever offered to the 
public. .- FE. F. HARRIs.” 
River St., Buckland, Mass., May 13, 1882. 


GEORGE ANDREWS 
SALT RHEUM overseer in the Lowell 
§ Carpet Corporation 


was for over twenty years before his remov 
to Lowell aftlicted with Salt Rheum in its 
worst form. Its ulcerations actually covered 
more than half the surface of his body and 
limbs. He was entirely cured ~~ AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA. See certificate in Ayer’s 
Almanac for 1883. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold "7 all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 














_ AGENTS WANTED. 


Penn Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Mo. 931 Chestnut 
SpesL ADELE IA. 
850. 

















MUEL c. Pres 
PURFLY Saez. 
Diviaenas annually, Polki- 
ctea non-Jorfeiting for 
their value. Endowment 
policies issued at life 
rates. 


Agents Wanted. 
Apply to H. 8. STEPHENS Vice-President: 


AGENTS WANTRD.Sz: 
. SUNLIGHT 

NEW YORK: 

Showbag gp ine Rew Tork ot 



















* GASLIGHT 


‘ork of to-dev, with its palaces, 
k- its rushing ©-cevateu trains, ae i 
romance, agg 4 woes 

yy ~~ and in 


a waste esti selling 
see circulars gt > ae —¥ 
Agents, &c. 


demand. 
.63 Tr, Beventh S Bt, Philadelphia, Pu 
OUS 
The ONLY Book of the kind ® "ever pub’d 
NEW EDITION. utzon wesiereatat 
t time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
hite House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 


ents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Seud for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & 00. #ui:tth't 
‘AGENTS WANTED S:tm23 peal 


wer inven ae 
soetlugs with HEEL To fo 20 
also ay A ae Variety of 


eK, ch there is always a reac y marke fend 
circular and terms to the Twombly Knitting 
Machine COce 163 Tremont Street, Buston, Mass. 











A wont pd FOR AGENTS. 
Choice Oleograph of Garfield Family on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. Mo not fail to order. Also 5'¢x12! 
Oleograph 12 tor 2iects. National Chrome Co., % 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Electric Appliances are sent on on 30 Days’ Trial, 
TO MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, 


O are sony I from Nervous Dssi.iry, 

Lost Vitauity, Lack or NERVe Force anpD 
Vicor, WastTine WEAKNESSES, and all those diseases 
of a PERSONAL NaTuRs resulting from ABvsEs and 
OTuER Causes. Speedy relief and complete resto- 
ration of HEALTH, V1GoR and MANHOOD GUARANTEED. 
The grandest discovery of the Nineteenth Century. 
Send at unce for Lilustrated Pamphlet free, 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., MARSHALL, MICH, 





















Everything in Dry Goods, 


Wearing pparvi and 
Housekeeping A pe 
ments sent by moll, express or freight, accord- 


ing to circumstances— subject to return and 
refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

) JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have the largest retail stock ia the United States. 














UTOMATIC ORGANS.ONLY 85.00. Circu’ 
lars free. Harbach Organina Co., Vhilada., Pa- 


LODER’'S 
IGESTIVE 


Certain Cure for Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Heart- 
burn, Sour Stomach, Fetid Breath, Constipation, &c. 
Sand $l. mailed. 


Cc. G. A. LODER, Apothecary, 
1539 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











4 eae new ace renaaes 
AQUALI Sy) | eas fine Stock, Artistle 
designs of Swine F loral, Kea- 


NOT 
QUANTITY. | riew, Wreath. Motte ie 


Moonlight, Summer and W 2. Seenes, al! in b 


























GENTS WANTED for the best and fastest-sellin 
Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
per ces cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co,. Philada., Pa. 


can now grasp a fortune, Out- 

fit worth ¢io ree. Address E. @. 

RIDEOUT &@ 0O., 10 Barclay 8t., B -¥. 

Ag‘ts Wanted S.M.Spencer, 
Sells Rapidly. 150: H2Wash'n St. 
Pirtic't* rs free Boston, Mass, 

- can inake b money be elling our Far nily Me- 

AGENTS: oe apit. al required. om andard 
Cure Co., 197 Pearl Street, New bork, 


T's! 








PAYS to sell our Rubber Printing Seamne. 
Samples free. MITTEN & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 








WILL 


EI SEND » Without Cuarce, 





iving 

Rules and tot Raitting } : ckin » Mittens, 
— aS Laces, ete., will “mailed to 
rese on receipt of ry postage stamps or money. 


HE BRA NEBR e Jame ON SSO 


Be Send for circular about Waste Embrot- 
dery, 0c. per oz. 





we on THIS RING 


















12Gilt, Bevel Photo Cards, 
rname & picture on, 50c, 
J dos 7 ise3dor& this elegant 
seal ring, $1. Send photo (we 
willreturn it). Bample book 
of all styles of imported bev- 
eledge cards & 2sp premium 
list and terins to agents, 25c. Outfit 10c, 
Satisfaction puarsnterd, E. F, 
EATON &C., Nort :ford, Ct, 


Safe and Speedy formation & circu- 
W F rt lars sent free, write 
sail 
ay to Fortune. |", 262 vx 
Courter Journal evel Leontiaville ae. 





(10e. a pack of $0 fame 
cy all Chromo C: 
with name, for 7” 





ple 
A FORTUNE FOR 
ONLY $2. For in- 









t 
Ginocslens, tae x board F * 

ette, and V cree Cards, Name in saney orien 
Motto, $1. Our Beautiful bound Book of 100 styles for 
1ad3: ene 5 ter Price List with each order. Illustrated 
premium us, éc. Address, 8, M. FOOTE, al Conn, 







Agents’ large album containing al! the latest 
styles of imported bevel edge and satin {riage 
cards, with illustrated premium lst & private terms 
to agents, %e. CARD MILLS, soietanamnioed Conn. 





QEND 15 CENTS for the Latest and Best nooK 
out, Ball-room Etiquette and Hints on Courtship 
and Marriage, sapettes wieh the mysteries of Physi- 
cology, 201 valuable Recipes,tand 100 original quota- 
: h Albums. Address, 

LISHING CO., Winsted, Conn. — 


DYEE’S BEARD ELIXIR 
bezereet Muatmshe, Whe 
or hair on bald heads ie 30 te 
aay. 3 8 Phe Some 

. or 
| gle gg MELTS t- 
wh drersene senlet ead 


BERT CARDS $01)! —— 


tions for Autogrs 
UNION PU 





















(not gaudy colors), with your name in fancy éype,1 Oe, Sample Book 
of 90 costly styles for 1 83, 250. 50 peret, paid Agents. or bean- 
ital prises gee en By Ilustrs Premium wa beg 


‘TING OO. N 








GONSUMPTION. 


ve a positive remedy for the above a 
ae of cases of the worst kind A rin tong 
have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith inthe mont 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FEEE, together with a Val 
UABL ty we on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Bx 
|; "~was & P. @ address, DE. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Poari St. N. Y 











and Moonlight Scenes, &c., all beautiful Chromo 
Cards, name on lic, Ztva P rinting Co., Northford, Ct. 





5OeTY. Moss Rose, Birds, Mottos, Lilies, Winter | 





BORE 


hromeos, name on, i 
Werk. Fesmer eden  F. Wa Anetia, New Haven, Ct. 


Elegant Album of 
2se. Good 
Y i HOW ‘TO “MAKE “MONEY 
FOR OU FART and plenty of It, send 
mame and address on I Postal Card only, and get it. 





C. LESTER, 2 New Church St., New York. 
ANDPRETH’S SEEDS ae 
4 ARE THE BEST. 
DAVI D LABPSEre 6 oe 


and 2235. Sixth St 


| 44 ne w ‘*hromo Cards, no 2 ailike, ¥ 
) ner Pe Seorpaia. G.1. REED & Co., Nasea 
notwo aise 


Me rk jen, Conn 


Chromo Cards, 
SNOW & CO., 
Gplendid 150 latest style chromo ( ‘ards, name l0c, Pre- 

injum with 3 packs. E.H. Pardee, Fair Haven, (t. 


= «Chrome or 40 Transparent cards ¥ with name and 
DOtandsome Present, 10c. GemCardCo.E. ~ River, Ct. 


Tw Photos of Female Beauties, We. ” iuatrated 
0 Catalogue free! J. Dietz, Box 3. Reading, Pa. 


ant Genuine 
h mame. lOc. 

























































